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For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mm.  Winslow's  sootbins  Stbup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
tnnthfnr  with  perfect  snocesa  It  eootbee  the  child,  softens 
Mie  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remMy  tor  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snSerer 
immemately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  oents  a  bottla  Be  sore  and  ask  tor  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Winter  Excursion  Route 
Book 

In  pursnance  of  its  annual  custom,  the  Passenger  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
Just  issued  an  attractive  and  comprehensive  book  de 
scriptiveof  the  leading  Winter  resorts  of  the  Gist  and 
South,  and  giving  the  rates  and  various  routes  and  com 
binations  of  routes  of  travel.  Like  all  the  publications 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  this  “Winter 
Excursion  Book”  is  a  model  of  typographical  and  cleri 
cal  work.  It  Is  bound  In  a  ba.udtome  and  artistic  cover 
in  colors,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  for 
Winter  tourists  and  travelers  in  general.  It  can  be  bad 
free  of  charge  at  the  principal  ticket  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  or  will  bo  sent  post¬ 
paid  upon  application  to  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Gen 
oral  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


Willingness  to  wait  and  be  silent  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  a  strong  sonl. 


THE  AMERICAN  SBAM.EN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

TS  WaU  Street,  New  York. 

lASorporsted  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  deetltnte  sea¬ 
men:  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  tbn  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  in  New  York: 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  ae  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor’s  Magaeine,  the  Seiman'i  friend 
and  the  lAfe  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  STODDAan,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  STCaoBS  Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1866,  Incorporated  IStL  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  llteratnre  in  158  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Oolportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  SallorB,  Prisoners,  and 
edncational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issned  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  npon  donatumsand  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
A**lstant  Treasurer,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROHOTINO  THE  OOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  *' Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sop 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religions  aerrioee 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  138  Chariton  St.,  near  Hnd- 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  proepered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  oontribntlous  to  susLaln  it. 

Rev.  Samusl  Boolt,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moouz,  President. 
Tbsophilds  a.  Bboctwir,  Cor.  8ec*y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  61  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THB  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Eetabliahed  to  provide  for  children  wboae  nuvnts  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  reepectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  its  achool, 
and  over  68,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fnlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8dn  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Snnday-school,  6  to 
3  P.M  Day-schools,  9  t-i  11:40  A.M  ,  and  13:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Vlslton  welcome 
at  all  tlmea  Mobris  K.  Jnnp,  Prea;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa.; 
ABOHlBALD  D.  RUSBBU.  Ssc.;  Wm.  F.  BABNAHD,  Snpt. 


OBITUARY 


WINTER  TOURISTS  RATES. 


Bartlett.— An  old  and  valued  friend  of  The 
Evangelist  passed  away  in  Maryville,  Tenn., 
on  the  morning  of  October  22.  Dr.  P.  M. 
Bartlett,  for  twenty-one  years  President  of 
Maryville  Oollege,  died  after  an  illness  of  only 
about  a  week,  at  the  age  of  eighty- one. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  preachers  of  his  time,  was  the  third 
President  of  Maryville  Oollege,  his  term  as 
snch  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion, 
when,  with  his  brother,  Alexander  Bartlett, 
and  oo-worker,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Lamar,  both  of 
whom  are  dead,  he  began  the  ardnons  work  of 
bnilding  up  the  Oollege  after  the  ravages  of 
the  war.  Many  yonng  men,  who  straggled 
against  adversity  in  their  efforts  to  gain  an 
ednoation,  revere  his  name  and  oherish  his 
memory. 

Dr.  Bartlett  was  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College,  nnder  Mark  Hopkins,  and  also  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  this  city.  Dr. 
Bartlett  was  a  man  of  very  prononnoed  oon- 
viotions,  of  pare  and  elevating  character  and 
tender  and  affeotionate  life  in  the  home  circle. 
He  was  always  an  admirer  of  The  Evangelist, 
and  read  the  last  number  npon  bis  dying  bed. 
How  beantifnl  to  see  whitehaired  men  and 
women  coming  to  old  age  in  a  sweet  and  happy 
spirit  and  meeting  death  with  loving  reverence, 
like  children  who  say  their  evening  prayers 
Nith  aniling  faces  I 


Season  1901—1902. 


iue  oouiaern  naiiway,  me  airect  route  to  the  winter 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Carolinasand  the  ^nth 
and  Southweat,  announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
placed  on  sale  October  15th  to  April  30tb,  with  final 
llnilt  Ma)  31,  1803.  Perfect  Dining  and  Pul  man  Service 
on  all  through  trains.  For  full  particniars  regarding 
descriptive  matter,  call  on  or  address  New  York 
Office,  871  and  1185  Broadway,  or  Alex.  8.  Thweatt 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1185  Broadway. 


OREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 
Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  nome 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUD80N.  Northein 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  88d  St.  Ferries. 


New  Jer- 


EnO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEflETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

68  Carmine  St..  New  York 


OHUBOH  bells,  peals  AMD  OHIMU, 

OF  LAKE  8UPEK10B  IROOT  OOPFSK  AFO 
BAST  »01A  TIH  OHLT. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

THB  RW.VAITDUZSN  OO-  Otneinastl.O. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manaaier 

IROT,  N.  T.  and  NXW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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OUR  LIFE. 

J.  Letchworth. 

There  are  no  yesterdays  In  life— 

Each  day  another  goal 
Com<nands  the  centre  of  the  strife. 

The  struggle  of  the  soul. 

In  vain  we  backward  cast  onr  eyes. 

Our  life  lies  all  before. 

Our  fondest  hope  pales,  sinks  and  dies. 

The  past  returns  no  more. 

The  face  and  form  we  love  departs. 

Our  dearest  joys  they  fade. 

The  tecd'rest  tlesof.human  hearts, 

But  linger  as  \  shade. 

But  onward,  onward,  speeds  our  way 
We  not  how  nor  why. 

We  breathe  and  move,  we  live  to-day. 

While  change  Isevernigh. 

The  years  sweep  on  with  mighty  tread, 

Onr  faith,  our  hope,  we  know. 

But  we  forsooth  would  have  Instead 
Life  one  long  summer  glow. 

Would  have  the  loved  of  other  years 
To  clasp  within  our  arms. 

Would  banish  from  our  life  all  tears. 

And  silence  all  alarms. 

Not  thus  doth  God  direct  our  ways. 

And  he  will  guide  aright, 

'Tls  he  who  numbers  all  our  days. 

And  guards  onr  every  night. 

His  love,  so  infinite,  and  wise. 

So  far  beyond  our  ken. 

Shall  with  us  out  of  depths  arise. 

And  we  shall  see  him  then. 

Shall  see  him  as  we  cannot  now. 

With  our  frail  human  forms. 

Shall  see  upon  onr  Saviour's  brow, 

A  crown,  though  not  of  thorns. 

“Glenwood  Beach,”  Oct.  16, 1801. 

THE  LATE  REV.  KINSLEY  TWINING 
D.D.,  L.H.D. 

Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  LL.D. 

Dr.  Twining  died  on  Monday  morning,  No¬ 
vember  4,  at  the  home  of  his  sister  in  New 
Haven.  He  had  entered  on  his  seventieth  year, 
bat  until  recently,  when  his  strength  was  im¬ 
paired  by  the  disease  which  at  last  proved  fatal, 
bis  buoyant  spirits  and  exceptional  vigor,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  seemed  to  belong  to  a  mneh 
younger  man.  His  life,  though  not  adventur¬ 
ous  nor  closely  connected  with  events  of  start¬ 
ling  importance  to  the  world,  had  been  full  of 
interest  and  variety. 

His  parents  were  Dr.  Alexander  O.  Twining 
of  New  Haven  and  Harriet  A.  Kinsley  of  West 
Point,  and  he  was  born  July  18,  1833,  at  West 
Point.  His  father,  a  graduate  of  Tale  in  1820, 
became  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Middle- 
bury  Oollege,  Vermont,  where  Kinsley’s  early 
boyhood  was  spent;  but  the  family  returned 
to  New  Haven  in  time  for  him  to  prepare  for 
Oollege  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School.  He 
entered  Yale  in  1849  and  was  graduated  in  1853, 
one  of  a  class  of  108 ;  and  the  ties  of  friendship 
then  formed  were  exceptionally  strong  and 
lasting,  BO  that  the  esteem  and  afFection  of  bis 
classmates  were  to  him  a  large  part  of  the 
value  of  life  until  its  close.  For  many  years 


before  his  death  he  acted  as  class  Secretary, 
giving  much  of  his  time  to  oorrespondenoe 
with  all  the  survivors,  and  keeping  accurate 
records  of  the  important  events  in  their  lives. 

Choosing  the  Christian  ministry  as  his  life 
work,  he  took  a  full  course  of  theological  study 
at  New  Haven  and  supplemented  it  by  some 
months  at  Andover.  In  1861  he  became  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  Church  at  Hinsdale,  Mass, 
where  he  married  Miss  Mary  B.  Plankett,  but 
her  failing  health  took  them  to  California  in 
search  of  a  more  genial  climate,  and  she  died 
there  in  1863.  Again  he  assumed  a  pastoral 
charge,  this  time  that  of^the  First  'Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  San  Francisco,  but  was  soon 
forced  by  his  own  impaired  health  to'return  to 
his  childhood’s  home  for  rest.  In  1866  he  was 
called  to  the  First  Congregational ].Charoh  in 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  and  here  married  Miss 
Mary  E.  Gridley  of  Clinton,  N.  T.  In  1872  he 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  Union  Church  in 
Providence,  where  he  remained  until  1876. 
The  next  four  years  were  spent  in ,  Europe  in 
study  and  travel,  and  upon  his  return  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1880  he  became  literary  editor  of  The 
Independent,  and  continnsd  in  this  congenial 
work  until  1899,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of 
The  Evangelist  in  a  similar  capacity.  Daring 
the  last  twenty  years  his  home  has  been  in 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Thus  Dr.  Twining’s  professional  career  of 
forty  years  falls  into  two  almost  equal  parts; 
the  first  half  having  been  given  to  the  active 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the  second 
half  to  that  of  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters; 
but  there  was  really  no  such  break  in  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  his  life  as  this  division  might  sug¬ 
gest.  While  he  was  a  pastor  he  was  recognized 
as  a  cultivated  writer  and  m  a  literary  critic 
of  a  high  order,  and  after  he  became  an  editor 
he  was  still  an  acceptable  and  infiuential 
preacher  of  the  religion  he  loved.  His  aca¬ 
demic  honors  gave  some  recognition  to  his 
abilities  and  acquirements  in  both  capacities. 
In  1884  Yale  University  gave  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1893  Hamilton 
College  awarded  him  that  of  Doctor  of  Litera¬ 
ture. 

The  work  by  which  Dr.  Twining  reached  the 
general  public  consisted  almost  wholly  of  ser¬ 
mons,  which  were  unwritten,  or  when  they 
had  served  their  immediate  purpose  were  laid 
aside ;  and  of  contributions  to  literary  journals, 
the  authorship  of  which  was  disclosed  to  very 
few.  He  will  be  remembered,  therefore,  much 
more  for  what  he  was  than  for  what  he  pro¬ 
duced,  though  much  of  this  had  a  special  value. 
No  doubt  his  assooiates  in  his  long  journalistic 
service,  who  were  most  familiar  wth  his  pow¬ 
ers  and  achievements  as  a  writer,  will  do  full 
justice  to  them;  I  shall  attempt  only  to  outline 
some  of  the  impressions  of  his  mind  and  char¬ 
acter  which  a  warm  friendship  of  more  than 
half  a  century  has  left  with  me. 

His  intellect  was  singularly  open  to  truth  on 
every  side,  free  from  prejudice,  and  while 
holding  with  tenacity  his  reasoned  convictions, 
especially  those  acquired  in  youth,  yet  always 


ready  to  scrutinize  their  foundations  in  the 
light  of  new  knowledge.  Hence  a  spirit  of 
impartiality  in  listening  to  argument  and  a 
fairness  in  controversy,  which  gave  a  special 
charm  to  his  conversation.  Zealous  as  a  critic 
for  the  highest  standards  of  thought  and  style, 
he  was  still  ever  on  the  watch  for  real  merit 
and  much  more  anxious  lest  some  just  claim  to 
praise  should  escape  him  than  eager  to  award 
blame.  Not  content  with  the  special  studies 
and  reading  which  his  profession  made  neces¬ 
sary  from  day  to  day,  he  always  took  a  wide 
range  over  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  no 
great  name  in  its  history  was  strange  to  him. 
Perhaps  his  highest  Intellectual  delight  was  in 
Shakespeare— now  dwelling  on  the  music  and 
poetic  snggestiveness  of  single  passages,  again 
studying  earnestly  the  conceptions  of  human 
character  as  developed  in  the  plays,  and  still 
oftener  examining  their  dramatic  stmetura.  In 
art  his  taste  was  for  the  enduring,  and  while 
sensitive  to  beauty  everywhere,  he  demanded 
for  it  a  basis  in  the  real  and  permanent.  As 
in  literature  he  was  impatient  of  style,  how¬ 
ever  finished,  when  a  mere  veil  for  a  vacuum 
of  thought,  BO  in  painting  and  architecture  he 
did  not  care  for  the  most  perfect  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  where  there  was  nothing  to  express. 
With  a  keen  sense  of  humor  which  fiashed  into 
merciless  wit  in  exposing  shams  and  hypocri¬ 
sies,  he  combined  a  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
and  even  the  moods  of  those  around  him,  and 
these  passed  into  deep  tenderness  and  compas¬ 
sion  before  the  app<>als  of  suffering. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  known  few  men  to 
whom  life  meant  so  much ;  or  who  found  the 
world  BO  rich  in  objects  of  interest  and  affec¬ 
tion.  Fond  of  books  by  education  and  profes¬ 
sion,  he  was  by  nature  still  more  fond  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Oompanionship  was  his  being,  and  he 
found  it  everywhere ;  entering  with  broad  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  into  the  needs  and  thoughts 
alike  of  the  child  and  of  the  sage.  Nor  was 
his  world  made  up  of  men  and  their  works 
alone.  To  him  there  was  society  in  nature 
and  keen  enjoyment  in  following  up  the  growth 
of  plants,  the  beauty  of  fiowers,  the  movement 
of  stars.  When  desk  work  was  ended,  he  very 
commonly  sought  recreation  in  watching  the 
garden  or  the  sky,  and  he  loved  to  link  together 
the  appearances  in  both  which  he  reg^arded  as 
the  workings  of  one  mind. 

As  a  citizen,  his  voice  and  vote  were  always 
on  the  side  of  justice  and  of  parity.  While 
holding  a  definite  political  creed,  he  rejected 
the  guidance  of  partisanship,  studying  each 
question  of  policy  as  it  arose ;  not  in  theory 
alone,  but  by  patient  and  persistent  work  he 
fought  against  abuses,  particularly  in  local 
government.  Daring  the  last  months  of  his 
life  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and  strength  to 
disinterested  work  in  behalf  of  a  new  county 
jail.  But  of  all  his  endowments  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  the  highest — that  which  brought 
him  most  happiness  and  conferred  most  on 
others — was  his  genius  for  friendship.  Unre¬ 
served  in  his  confidence  when  won,  ready  in 
sympathy  and  persistent  in  affection,  he  made 
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frienda  wherever  he  went,  and  retained  them 
all  to  the  end  of  an  exceptionally  happy  and 
neefnl  life. 


A  TRIBUTE  JO  DR.  TWINING 

BY  REV.  FRANKLIN  B.  DWIGHT 

We  oan  hardly  realize  that  he  is  gone ;  that 
we  shall  not  meet  him  any  more  going  in  and 
ont  among  ns  with  his  genial  look  and  kindly 
manner;  that  we  shall  not  hear  his  words  of 
cordial  interest  in  whatever  was  good  and  true, 
and  his  keen  and  emphatic  censure  of  whatever 
was  bad  and  false.  For  Dr.  Twining,  as  he 
often  said  of  himself,  was  “nothing  if  not 
oritioaL’'  His  many  years  of  literary  work  in 
the  reviewing  of  books  and  the  writing  of  edi¬ 
torials  had  cultivated  in  him  the  critical  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  his  righteous  indignation  at  what 
was  mean  and  base  was  no  less  refreshing  than 
his  words  of  praise  for  all  that  was  noble.  His 
praise  was  more  appreciated  because  uttered 
by  one  who  always  spoke  with  an  unmistakable 
sincerity. 

But  there  are  two  features  of  Dr.  Twining’s 
character  to  which  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony.  One  was  his  great  kindness 
to  young  men,  who,  like  himself,  were  workers 
in  the  pulpit,  in  the  field  of  literature,  or  in 
praotioai  philanthropy,  three  lines  of  effort  in 
which  he  was  actively  engaged.  His  manner 
toward  such  men  was  so  kindly,  his  criticism 
BO  discr  minating,  and  his  praise  so  hearty 
where  he  thought  it  deserved,  that  it  was 
moral  and  mental  tonic  to  come  into  contact 
with  him. 

Another  feature  of  Dr.  Twining’s  character 
which  ought  to  be  specially  remembered  was 
his  willingness  to  turn  aside  from  his  books  in 
which  he  delighted  and  leave  his  study  which 
he  loved  and  to  engage  in  work  for  the  good  of 
the  community  and  for  rendering  practical 
help  to  those  about  him,  in  whatever  walk  of 
life.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Charities  Aid 
Association,  of  which  Dr.  Twining  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  member,  mention  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Z.  Batten  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
needs  of  others,  and  it  was  remembered  that 
through  this  society  he  had  worked  with  untir¬ 
ing  interest  for  the  improvement  of  the  county 
jaiL 

But  there  was  perhaps  no  place  in  which  his 
broad  sympathies,  earnest  Christian  faith  and 
fine  Christian  character  were  seen  to  more 
striking  advantage  than  in  the  weekly  prayer¬ 
meeting  of  the  church  which  he  attended,  and 
in  the  pulpit  of  which  he  was  always  a  wel¬ 
come  preacher.  To  many  men  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  intelUothal  life  of  our 
great  universities,  who  have  traveled  widely, 
read  much  and  mingled  with  men  of  affairs  in 
the  larger  sphere  of  metropolitan  life,  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  weekly  religions  service  for  con¬ 
ference  and  prayer  is  a  matter  which  they  do 
not  regard  as  coming  within  the  realm  of  their 
interest  smd  activity.  Their  thoughts  move 
in  a  different  orbit,  and  however  heartily  ihey 
may  approve  of  the  influence  of  such  services, 
they  leave  the  responsibility  for  them  entirely 
with  others. 

But  not  BO  with  Dr.  Twining.  He  was  regu¬ 
larly  in  his  place,  and  his  words,  which  were 
always  well  chosen,  were  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  and  respect.  He  taught  the 
people  ont  of  his  own  rich  experience  of  life 
and  men  and  books,  and  he  did  not  feel  that 
his  best  thought  was  too  good  for  the  prayer¬ 
meeting.  It  was  a  noble  example  and  its  mem¬ 
ory  will  not  be  lost. 

And  these  are  only  two  of  the  many  ways  in 
which,  though  a  man  of  thought,  he  showed 
himself  also  a  man  of  action.  He  combined 
high  ideals  with  praotioai  efforts,  and  so  large 
was  the  range  of  his  sympathies  that  the 
phrase  which  comes  to  me  most  naturally  to 
describe  him  is  in  the  familiar  words  of  the 
Roman  poet,  *  ‘  He  was  a  man,  and  nothing  tuat 
was  human  was  foreign  to  him.” 


TRIBUTES  FROM  MANY  FRIENDS 

FROM  MR.  STEDMAN 


Kin  the  work  of  the  church,  while  in  the  com- 
^munity  at  large  no  one  will  be  more  sadly 
_  .  ,  k missed  in  all  the  varied  civil  and  religions 

Doubtless  you  wil  have  some  report  of  philanthropic  interests.  He  was  both  an 


Dr.  Twining’s  activities — of  his  service  to  the^jl 
pulpit,  the  press,  the  world  of  letters— from^ 
surviving  colleagues  associated  with  him  at' 
successive  stages  of  his  unflagging  life.  For 
myself,  his  classmate,  and  enriched  through 
life  by  the  almost  buoyant  friendship  which  he 
accorded  me,  I  can  think  only  of  his  personal-| 

ity  and  of  what  its  withdrawal  means  to  not  a'S"“,“''‘r~V' l  'iT'i 

.  .  .  .  .  *  science  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong, 

few  of  us.  With  but  a  moment  left  to  obeyi 


intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulus  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  In  his  integrity^ 
his  tiuthfnlness,,  his  high  and  controlling 
sense  of  duty.  Dr.  Twining  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  that  saying  of  Emerson,  “Character  is 
'moral  order  seen  through  the  medium  of  an 
individual.  Men  of  character  are  the  con- 


your  call,  and  fresh  from  the  last  offloes  to  his 
clay,  1  think  chiefly  of  the  generous  spirit,  the 
keen  and  wholesome  intellect,  that  so  recentlyi 
animated  it.  Yet  the  mould  itself  was  beauti 
ful,  as  we  closed  it  away  from  sight.  The' 
classic  face  and  form,  that  made  him  seem  like 
a  young  Greek  in  our  games,  were  fine  as  ever, 
and  at  last  serene  with  the  peace  of  a  victor 
sleeping  upon  his  shield. 

If  asked  to  name  the  one  trait  that  was  the 
essential  part  of  Kinsley  Twining’s  individn-' 


Enriched  by  what  he  was  by  the  grace  of  God 
'enabled  to  be  and  do,  we  are  suddenly  made 
poor  by  his  departure  from  among  ns.  Thank 
^God,  the  influence  and  example  of  such  a  life 
can  never  be  wholly  lost,  but  remain  an  in¬ 
spiration  and  incentive  to  those  who  still  abide. 

Albert  Erpmax, 

Pastor  of  South  Street  Pres.  Church, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


FROM  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 
My  dear  Mrs.  Houghton:  I  must  have 


ality,  1  might  say  it  was  his  endearing  im  ,,  ^ 

pulsiveness.  A  man  of  heroic  moods,  noble 
outbursts  of  wrath,  admiration,  pity,  disdain. ;  ^ 

These  he  sometimes  acted  upon,  without  th^  ot  The  Independent,  where  he 

thought  of  himself,  and  in  truth  the  caution eighteen  years  in  charge  of  the  re¬ 
views  of  books.  A  more  courteous,  cultivated, 
.Movable  and  true  able  Christian  gentleman  I 
>  have  never  met.  His  breadth  of  knowledge 
set  right  just  as  bravely  and  Impulsively,  and remarkable  and  his  sympathies  were  with 
BO  the  boy’s  heart  within  the  man’s  stayed  by^’®^®^^  8°®  cause, 
him  to  the  last.  A  gallant,  open-browed, 

Northern  type  of  manhood;  a  soldierly  spirit —  .' 
albeit  his  marones  were  with  the  patient  army: 


of  deliberate  men,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon’s 
proverbs,  seemed  petty  and  inessential  beside' 
this  natural  life.  His  infrequent  errors  were 


He  appeared  to  me  without 
flaw  in  his  home  as  well  as  in  his  public  la- 


of  thinkers,  moralists,  guardians  of  the  public 
taste  and  thought.  The  gap  left  in  its  ranks 
will  be  closed  up,  but  there  can  be  ,^none  to 
answer  for  his  number  at  the  roll-calls  of  his 
lifelong  comrades.  Edmund  C.  Stedman 

The  Westminster,  East  16  St. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  YALE  UNIVERSHY 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  extent 
of  my  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  my  cousin. 
Dr.  Twining. 

I  had  no  brothers,  and  for  many  years  of  my 
life  Kinsley  Twining  has  more  nearly  filled  the 
position  of  an  older  brother  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world.  As  a  comrade  he  was  most  de¬ 
lightful.  The  wide  range  of  his  interest  and 
his  keen  artistic  perceptions  made  his  conver¬ 
sation  always  stimulating.  His  high  ideals 
were  an  inspiration;  while  his  keen  critical 
sense  prevented  these  ideals  from  making  him 
a  visionary.  Bat  what  was  worth  most  of  all 
was  his  absolute  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  to 
his  obligations,  and  to  his  friends.  He  was  a 
true  man  from  beginning  to  end. 

Arthur  Twining  Hadley 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


New  Haven  had  brought  him  into  full  touch 
with  educational  matters,  and  other  relations 
had  brought  him  into  full  touch  with  literary 
men  and  matters.  He  was  liberal  in  his  sym¬ 
pathies  while  firm  in  his  faith.  He  loved  so¬ 
ciety  and  loved  his  fellow  men,  and  he  was 
ready  to  work  to  his  full  strength  to  the  end. 
I  feel  his  loss  deeply. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Hayes  Ward,  Editor. 


FROM  A  LIFE  LONG  FRIEND 


FROM  ms  PASTOR 

As  the  pastor  of  Dr.  Twining  and  his  family 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  it  is  a  melancholy 
but  heartfelt  pleasure  to  pay  my  tribute  of  es¬ 
teem  and  affection  to  his  memory.  In  his 
death,  we  who  knew  him  in  intimate  fellow¬ 
ship,  as  also  the  people  of  this  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  have  suffered  a  loss  the  extent  of  which 
cannot  easily  be  estimated.  Our  hearts  are 
full  of  sorrow  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no 
more  or  hear  again  his  voice  in  words  of  ex¬ 
hortation,  instruction  and  prayer,  always  so 
uplifting  and  comforting. 

3  The  life  he  lived  among  ns  has  been  that  of 
a  pure-minded,  large-hearted,  chivalrous 
Christian  gentleman.  His  uniform  courtesy, 
his  ready  sympathy,  his  deep  spirituality  and 
most  lovable  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  his 
wisdom  in  counsel  and  rare  intellectual  en¬ 
dowments,  made  him  the  valued  and  loyal 
friend  of  his  pastor  and  a  most  devoted  helper 


There  are  some  men  in  the  world  who  make 
life  a  joy  to  their  friends  and  a  blessing  to  all 
with  whom  they  associate.  A  kindly  spirit  is 
not  enough.  There  must  be  tact,  self-ccontrui 
and  a  sense  of  humor,  if  an  educated  man  in 
active  life  would  attract  and  keep  his  comrades 
in  good  heart.  Dr.  Twining  had  these  traits 
and  more.  Encyclopedic  in  scholarship  and 
with  retentive  memory,- he  had  a  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  won  respect  for  his  'opinions, 
and  made  him  a  choice  companion.  He  also 
had  the  faculty  of  making  his  friends  seem  to 
himself  what  he  desired  them  to  be,  and  took 
it  upon  himself  to  make  them  happy  at  what¬ 
ever  cost  to  his  own  comfort. 

Honest  in  literary  criticism,  which  was  his 
later  occupation,  he  united  with  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  excellences  the  rare  ability  to  point 
ont  weaknesses  without  giving  offence.  Loth 
to  flatter,  he  stimulated  the  desire  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  those  whose  work  he  criticised,  and 
patiently  took  the  responsibility  of  his  own 
opinions.  His  satire,  sparingly  used,  had  in  it 
no  sting. 

Oourtly  in  his  manners,  he  was  what  his  face 
expressed,  a  congenial  comrade  in  travel,  in 
conversation  and  in  the  intimacies  of  his  home 
life  and  its  hospitalities.  Above  all,  a  Ohris- 
tian  gentleman,  he  stood  for  manliness  in  re¬ 
ligion,  persistent  zeal  in  philanthropies,  and  a 
genuine  love  for  the  beautiful  and  true,  in  the 
home,  the  church  and  the  state. 

As  a  minister  in  charge  of  large  church  in¬ 
terests  he  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  and 
was  a  debtor  to  poor  and  rich  alike  in  their 
need  of  a  pure  Gospel  and  their  right  to  the 
best  he  could  give.  Liberal  in  his  faith,  he 
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was  tenacioas  of  the  basal  troths  of  Ohristian- 
ity,  bnt  charitable  towards  honest  differences 
in  beliefs  and  interpretations  of  the  Word  of 
God.  His  life,  rich  in  the  amenities  and  re¬ 
finements  of  wellbred  society,  was  a  protest 
against  bigotry  in  thonght  and  laxity  in  con- 
dnct. 

We,  who  knew  him  beet  and  loved  him  most, 
may  well  rejoice,  in  the  midst  of  onr  sorrow, 
that  with  the  withdrawal  of  his  earthly  pres¬ 
ence,  it  almost  seems  as  if  a  new  star  were  set 
in  the  heavens,  to  cheer  and  beckon  ns  to 
heights  of  better  living  and  holier  aspiration, 
in  preparation  for  translation  to  the  npper 
Kingdom  of  onr  Lord.  Alexander  S.  Twombly 


FROM  A  FORMER  COLLEAGUE 

I  consider  it  a  high  privilege  to  have  been 
associated  with  Dr.  Kinsley  Twining  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  Independent.  We  were 
oolleagnes  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  to  me 
the  association  was  one  of  great  pleasure  and 
profit.  He  was  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman, 
genial,  brotherly,  accomplished,  and  was  ad¬ 
mirably  equipped  for  his  work  as  literary  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  fair-minded  and  conld  hold  the 
scales  of  criticism  with  a  jnst  and  even  hand. 
He  had  the  rare  facnlty  of  being  able  to  pnt 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  author,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  distastefnl  the  views  advanced,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  rarely  accused  of  mis* 
representation.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  spending  days,  when  necessary,  to 
master  the  contents  of  a  single  volume.  His 
knowledge  of  books  and  anthors  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  extent  and  accnrany.  He  had  a 
mind  well  stored  with  useful  information,  and 
could  always  assist  a  colleague  in  the  stndy  of 
any  subject.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  great  per¬ 
sonal  loss  that  the  news  of  his  death  came  to 
me.  It  started  a  troop  of  pleasant  memories, 
and  I  mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  and  noble  friend. 
I  am  sure  the  world  is  better  and  wiser  be¬ 
cause  of  his  life.  H.  K.  Carroll 


FROM  HIS  NEIGHBOR 

The  very  best  men,  like  the  best  books,  are 
only  known  by  long  and  familiar  acquaintance. 

The  familiarity  that  breeds  contempt  does 
not  apply  to  them.  And  Dr.  Twining  was  one 
of  them. 

Much  reading  had  only  made  him  more  in¬ 
terested  in  living  men.  ‘He  took  pleasure 
among  them,  and  was  eager  to  give  pleasure  to 
them.  His  neighbors  will  loug  remember  a 
model  neighbor— a  most  hospitable  and  kindly 
man. 

Social  activity  and  luxurious  surroundings 
often  hide  the  best  there  is  in  a  good  man. 
And  it  requires  more  than  a  first  glance  or  an 
hour’s  talk  to  find  that  the  lover  of  pictures, 
the  lover  of  mnsio,  the  lover  of  mountains  and 
trees  and  stars,  a  man  walled  all  around  with 
new  boobs  and  old  china  and  traveler’s  hob¬ 
bies  and  idols,  is  a  lover  of  men  and  a  servant 
of  God.  There  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  to 
reverse  one’s  first  impressions  and  find  in  such 
a  man  a  living  and  undisputed  supremacy  of 
religions  faith  and  conscience  over  and  nnder 
and  around  the  whole  man— and  in  active 
symathy  with  that,  a  warm  heartedness  and  a 
straightforwardness  toward  bis  fellows. 

Can  a  man  in  seventy  years  win  greater 
things  for  himself  than  a  devout  and  lofty 
spirit— and  a  warm  and  faithful  heart?  And 
not  many  men  can  do  any  greater  thing  than 
be  at  their  very  best  in  their  own  home  and 
among  their  nearest  and  oldest  neighbors? 

Joseph  F.  Randolph. 

FROM  GENERAL  DARLING 

My  dear  Mrs.  Houghton:  The  decease  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Twining  is  a  great  loss,  not  only 


to  yon,  bnt  to  a  large  circle  of  his  friends, 
myself  among  the  number. 

He  was  indeed  a  leader  among  men,  nnd  he 
leaves  a  record  behind  him  which  can  never 
die.  1  can  only  say,  in  the  words  of  Willis, 
"How  beantifnl  it  is  for  a  man  to  die  npon  the 
walls  of  Zion ;  to  be  called,  like  a  watoh-wom 
and  weary  sentinel,  to  pnt  his  armor  off,  and 
rest  in  heaven. 

Yours  sincerely,  Charles  W.  Darling. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  7, 1901. 


THE  FUNERAL  SERVICES 

The  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  being  absent 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Twining’s  death  and  nnable 
to  pay  him  the  last  tribute  of  respect,  copies 
from  The  Evening  Post  this  account,  written 
by  one  of  the  pall-bearers,  his  life  long  friend, 
who  also  writes  the  principal  tribute  to  his 
memory  on  a  previous  page: 

The  funeral  services  of  Dr.  Twining  to-day 
were  simple,  and  the  attendance  consisted 
largely  of  people  advanced  in  life,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  youth,  and  of  members 
of  the  university.  It  seemed  strange  to  many 
listeners  that  the  eminent  clergymen  who  took 
part  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the  reading 
of  Christian  Scriptures  and  a  simple  accom¬ 
paniment  of  song  and  prayer,  until  it  was 
known  that  every  word  of  eulogy  or  comment 
was  understood  to  be  excluded  by  the  wish  of 
the  deceased.  But  there  was  something  im¬ 
pressive  in  all  the  circumstances ;  the  presence 
of  so  many  gray- beards,  some  of  great  emi¬ 
nence,  all  evidently  deeply  affected ;  the  group 
of  pall  bearers  from  distant  cities,  nearlv  all 
men  who  had  been  at  Tale  College  with  Twin¬ 
ing,  and  taken  their  first  degrees  by  his  side 
forty-eight  years  ago;  the  memory  of  his  sin¬ 
gularly  varied  and  interesting  career  as  minis¬ 
ter,  traveler,  editor  and  literary  critic,  in 
which  he  had  won  more  of  lasting  friendship 
and  incurred  less  of  enmity  than  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  humanity:  the  lingering  atmosphere 
of  the  great  bicentennial  celebration,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  absorbed, 
and  which,  even  in  the  feebleness  of  days  that 
proved  to  be  his  last,  he  had  enjoyed  so  keenly; 
and  finally  the  interment  in  the  old  historic 
cemetery  on  whose  marbles  are  carved,  beside 
those  of  his  parents,  scores  of  the  names  most 
honored  in  Yale’s  history. 


A  correction 

Onr  readers  will  remember  the  account  of 
the  Yale  Bi-Centennial,  which  appeared  here 
two  weeks  ago.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  onr 
ever  to  be  lamented  colleagne.  Dr.  Kinsley 
Twining,  the  Literary  Editor  of  this  paper, 
and  it  was  his  last  published  writing.  Even 
then  be  was  a  very  sick  man,  and  the  effort  to 
redeem  his  promise  to  write  cost  him  very 
dear.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  ns  that 
in  that  article,  by  an  inadvertence  in  the  make 
up,  a  sentence  was  pnt  at  the  end  of  the  article 
which  should  have  formed  a  part  of  the  report 
of  Judge  Brewer’s  address.  Properly  printed 
the  paragraph  would  have  run  thus : 

The  commemoration  address  (was)  by  the 
Hon.  David  Josiah  Brewer  LL.D.,  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt,  a  noble  ex¬ 
position  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
University  as  expressed  in  its  charter,  "to  fit 
young  men  for  employment  both  in  church  and 
civil  state."  The  orator  made  a  great  bit, 
which  ronsed  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  when  he 
remarked  in  the  illustration  of  his  theme, 
"that  at  Yale  they  recognized  a  Washington, 
whether  his  name  was  George  or  Booker." 

Why  should  not  all  writers  make  a  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  "no  one’  and  "none?"  Let 
"no  one"  represent  the  singular,  and  "none" 
the  plural.  Let  ns  sav  "no  one  is"  and  "none 
are.  "—Christian  Register. 


THE  CITY  OF  GOD 

Rev.  D.  C.  McCoy 
Thy  glories.  O  City  of  God  1 
Who  can  paint  ?  Who  can  sing  ? 

Home  of  men  redeemed,  and  angels— 

Matchless  home  of  the  King  I 

There’s  beanty  In  the  winged  olond. 

And  In  the  circling  wave ; 

There's  beanty  in  the  rippling  brook. 

And  tribes  that  In  it  lave  ; 

Beauty  In  giant  forest-tree— 

In  stem  and  branch  and  spray ; 

In  the  soft  light  of  setting  sun. 

And  in  the  dawn  of  day. 

Beanty  lit  grass-covered  plain. 

And  in  the  towering  hlll-top; 

Beanty  In  the  “deep  and  wide  sea.” 

And  in  the  smallest  dew-drop ; 

Beanty  in  the  sky’s  bending  bine. 

And  vales  spread  ont  below ; 

Beanty  in  Spring’s  refreshing  gu'oon. 

In  summer’s  golden  glow. 

In  antumn’s  effulgent  splendor 
And  in  winter’s  white  sr  ow. 

There’s  beanty  in  sweep  of  a  star ; 

In  the  flight  of  a  bird ; 

Beauty  in  the  laugh  of  a  child. 

And  In  the  pjet’s  word  : 

Beanty  In  the  cell  of  a  bee. 

In  the  palace  of  man’s  art : 

Beanty  in  the  thought  of  the  brain 
And  in  the  love  of  the  heart. 

Yes  I  Beanty  in  earth  everywhere,— 

In  the  snn,  in  the  shade. 

In  rocks  and  rivers,  seas  and  plains,— 

In  all  that  Gkid  has  made. 

The  whole  earth  is  steeped  in  beanty  ; 

All  forms,  colors,  perfumes. 

In  nature’s  realms,  are  beantifnl  ;— 

All  her  trees,  plants  and  blooms ; 

Her  rolling  clonds,  ber  feath’ry  snows. 

Her  whistling  winds,  her  dim 
Woods,  dank  with  scented  foliage  ;— 

All  thes  are  works  of  Him 
Who  excels  in  strength.  Who  is  great 
In  wisdom,  strong  in  love  I 

Yes  I  yes  I  thrice,  thrice  beantifnl  things 
Are  these !  And  yet,  and  yet. 

With  like  ten  thousand  thousands  more 
In  her  diadem  set. 

Earth’s  best  splendors,  all  mnst  pale 
Before  thy  sweeter  light, 

O  Beantifnl  City  I  without 
Sin,  sorrow,  death  or  night  I 

Thy  springing,  shining  battlemdnts 
Need  no  light  of  the  snn ; 

All  thy  twelve  thrice-flrm  foundations 
Garnished  are,  one  by  one. 

With  precious  stones  I  The  flrst,  Jasper, 

The  last  an  Amethyst : 

The  others  gleam  between,  and  all 
By  God’s  sweet  light  are  kissed  1 
Hinsdalk.  III. 

A  McKinley  National  Memorial  Asaooiation 
has  been  formed,  and  incorporated  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintain¬ 
ing  at  Canton,  O. ,  the  late  President’s  home 
and  burial  place,  a  suitable  memorial  to  him. 
This  movement  is  not  in  any  respect  inimical 
to  that  for  erecting  a  monument  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  at  Washington.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  devote  to  the 
latter  cause  any  surplus  funds  that  may  be  in 
their  hands  after  their  purpose  has  been  carried 
out.  At  Mrs.  McKinley’s  request,  President 
Roosevelt  named  the  Trustees,  who  represent 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Trustees 
have  chosen  for  their  President  and  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Mr.  William  R.  Day  and  Mr.  Mark 
Hanna,  Mr.  McKinley’s  close  friends.  The 
co-operation  of  Governors  and  state  ofScials 
and  of  all  religions  benevolent  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  is  requested.  An  organization  has 
been  formed  in  this  state  with  Governor  Odell 
President,  Mr.  James  G.  Gannon  Treasurer 
and  Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Trustees,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  An  office  has  been  taken  at  1(X) 
Broadway  to  which,  or  to  the  office  of  The 
Evangelist  contributions  may  be  sent.  Checks 
should  be  made  to  the  order  of  James  G.  Can- 
nou.  Treasurer.  Each  contributor  will  reseive 
a  souvenir  certificate. 
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that  he  neede  wenty  thonsand  more,  and  as 
more  than  half  of  the  amount  already  obtained 
in  pledges  is  conditional  upon  his  raising  the 
total  snm  needed  by  Janaary  1,  1902,  he  mutt 
get  that  remaining  tjueuty  thousand  dollars  within 
the  next  six  weeks! 

When  I  heard  of  this  and  saw  how  thin  the 
Bishop  was  getting  in  his  struggle  for  this  un¬ 
selfish  Buooess,  I  went  to  the  Greek  artist,  Jean 
Palelogue,  and  told  him  the  story  of  the 
Bishop’s  labors  and  hope. 

"Will  you  sketch  the  Bishop  for  me?"  I 
asked.  "  1  want  to  put  it  in  ’The  Evangelist,’ 
and  see  if  it  won’t  fetch  those  other  dollars." 

Palelogue  gets  a  hundred  dollars  a  sitting. 
He  is  also  very  busy.  I  wondered  what  be 
would  say.  There  was  an  expanse  of  table 
cloth  between  us.  The  artist  took  a  sip  of 
coffee,  lowered  his  cup  and  blinked  at  me 
through  the  rising  steam.  And  when  he  spoke 
this  was  his  single  word,  "  Gladly. "  I  grab¬ 
bed  his  hands  and  said  something  about  being 
obliged. 

That  picture  is  on  this  page.  Look  at  it. 
Think  of  what  the  Bishop  is,  and  what  he 
stands  for,  and  what  be  hopes  for.  And  then, 
if  you’ve  a  heart  in  your  breast  and  some  money 
in  the  bank,  sit  right  down  and  send  a  check 
for  just  as  much  as  you  can  to  Treasurer  Con¬ 
stant  A.  Andrews,  President  United  States 
Savings  Bank.  His  home  is  at  633  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Address  him  there. 

If  I  were  a  man  of  means  living  in  New  York 
and  failed  to  heed  this  call,  and  if,  one  night, 
a  stone,  expressive  of  human  hate,  should  fly 
from  the  band  of  some  desperate  negro  and 
shatter  the  plate  glass  window  of  my  dwelling, 
and  send  a  shudder  through  my  household,  I 
should  simply  acknowledge  that  the  law  of 
compensation  had  been  at  work  again.  If  I, 
being  well-fixed  and  favored  and  intelligent, 
deny  myself  to  my  brother  who  has  less,  I  de¬ 
liberately  invite  him  to  scout  by  violence  the 
doctrine  of  brotherhood  which  I  myself  refuse 
to  prove. 

Let  those  dollars  quickly  come,  and  may  God 
bless  the  Bishop  and  his  cause  I 


the  Frederick  Douglases,  and  the  Booker 
Washingtons.  It  is  not  -really  necessary  for 
this  man  to  inter  himself  in  this  neighborhood 
and  work  out  his  days  in  the  stenches  of  the 
tenements,  for  he  could  make  a  notable  win 
in  either  business  or  literature — indeed,  the 
New  York  Herald  has  found  him  an  ab'e  travel¬ 
ing  correspondent  and  contributor  of  articles 
concerning  the  racial  conditions  of  his  people 
in  the  South— but  he  stays  at  hie  self-chosen 
and  ever-loved  task  in  "  Little  Africa, "  because 
it  seems  to  him  to  be  right,  and  wraps  his 
heart  in  each  duty  which  makes  for  the  lifting 
of  his  people,  to  whom  he  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  preacher,  for  in  everything  which  per¬ 
tains  to  home,  business  and  health  he  has  to 
be  chief  counsellor. 


“THE  BISHOP"  or  LITTLE  AFRICA 
Sketch  from  life  by  Jean  Palelogue,  the  eminent  G-reek  ArtUt. 


his  alleged  children,  who  regard  the  human 
conditions  of  the  West  Side  with  indifference. 

Not  all  the  people  in  this  section  are  white. 
Indeed,  thousands  of  them  are  black,  and  be¬ 
ing  so,  are  still  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  re¬ 
gard  of  all  whose  hearts  are  right  by  the 
cleansing  of  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood. 
The  tenements  here,  recruited  by  migrations 
from  Thompson  street  and  Dixie  Land,  bring 
high  rentals  to  their  owners.  This  is  the  pre¬ 
mium  the  black  man  has  to  pay  for  being  black. 
Thus  inhabited,  the  region  from  Sixth  ave¬ 
nue  westward  to  the  river  and  from  Twenty- 
sixth  street  northward  to  Fifty-second,  has 
oome  to  be  known  as  "Little  Africa."  Now 
"Little  Africa"  has  a  Bishop,  constituted  by 
character  and  the  Presbytery  andmitred  by 
his  deeds.  His  name  is  Thompkins,  P.  Butler 
Tbompkins,  and  his  church  in  Thirty-second 
street  (the  St  James  Presbyterian)  is  the  only 
one  in  all  that  region  which  ministers  solely 
to  colored  people.  Tbompkins  is  a  man, 
scholarly,  indnstrloas,  and  true— a  living  proof 
that  Nature’s  mold  wherein  are  fashioned  good 
colored  men  whs  not  broken  in  the  making  of 


And  Tbompkins  is  no  "pensioner"  on  any¬ 
body’s  "bounty."  For  four  years  the  income 
from  his  small  private  fortune  enabled  him  to 
work  without  salary,  and  even  now  while  ask¬ 
ing  everything  for  his  cause,  he  asks  little  for 
himself.  I  know  of  no  finer  bit  of  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  than  that  shown  by  the  Bishop  of 
Little  Africa  to  the  few  who  know  the  inner 
history  of  his  labors. 

Did  I  say  the  Bishop  had  a  church  in  Thirty- 
second  street?  Well,  that  was  hardly  true. 
He  has  a  church  organization  there  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  worship  in  a  room  over  a  stable  ,  the  horses 
punotnating  the  Bishop’s  prayers  with  their 
neighing.  No,  our^friend  has  no  church,  but  he 
wants  one,  not  on  acoonnt  of  the  neighing  of 
the  horses,  but  because  he  believes  that  a  mod¬ 
ern  and  well  appointed  building  could  be  used 
as  a  tool  with  which  to  carve  out  a  worthy  do¬ 
mestic  and  moral  destiny  for  his  people  in  that 
neighborhood.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  he 
needs  fifty  thousand  dollars,  imd  has,  by  dint 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  gathered  together, 
in  cash  and  pledges,  the  sum  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  toward  (his  amount.  This  means 


Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  our 
beloved  President  McKinley,  a  large  and  in¬ 
fluential  Committee  of  men  and  women  was 
formed  in  Washington,  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  F. 
Macfarland,  President  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  being 
President  of  the  Association,  to  meet  the  uni¬ 
versal  desire  for  a  fitting  memorial,  national 
in  character,  to  be  erected  at  the  National 
Capital,  the  scene  of  his  greatest  labors  and 
achievements.  The  William  McKinley  Na¬ 
tional  Memorial  Arch  Association  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  meet  this  desire  by  the  erection 
of  a  national  memorial  arch  in  honor  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  in  the  city  of  Washington,  by 
national  popular  subscription.  President 
Roosevelt  has  accepted  honorary  membership 
in  the  Association.  It  is  proposed  to  place  the 
memorial  arch  preferably  at  the  Washington 
approach  to  the  Memorial  Bridge  across  the 
Potomac  connecting  Washington  with  Arling¬ 
ton,  which  President  McKinley  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  recommended  to  Congress  as  "a  mon¬ 
ument  to  American  patriotism.  ’  ’  Contributors 
to  this  fund  will  be  made  members  of  the 
William  McKinley  National  Memorial  Arch 
Association.  The  Treasurer,  Hon.  Ly¬ 
man  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  0.,  will  re¬ 
ceive  all  contributions  and  will  forward  certifi¬ 
cates  of  membership  to  all  contributors.  Oon- 
ibutions  may  be  sent  directly  to  Mr.  Gage  or 
will  be  received  at  this  office. 


A  MAN,  HIS  PEOPLE  AND  SOME  DOLLARS 

Klckartf  Wirktnuui 

So  hot  in  summer  that  the  street-child  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  but  one  leg,  the  other  being  held 
up  from  the  sizzling  pavement  while  the  little 
foot  cools;  so  cold  in  winter  that  the  poorly 
fed  people  seem  as  corpses  walking— blaish 
corpses  humped  with  cold  and  harrying 
through  the  swirling  snow;  always  hungry, 
always  thirsty,  sometimes  idling,  nsnally  toil¬ 
ing,  always  underpaid,  often  sick,  but  seldom 
complaining;  much  biood  in  the  gutters  where 
men  fight  or  fa>l,  much  prayer  in  the  homes, 
for  still  the  people  pray,  such  is  the  West  Side 
near  Thirty-second  street — an  everlasting  para¬ 
dox,  an  effectnal  prayer  in  the  ears  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  but  a  prayer  little  heeded  by  many  of 
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was  inoreasiag  and  the  task  of  enlisting  adher¬ 
ents  was  an  easy  one. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  every  state 
that  denomination  which  is  strongest  is  most 
active  in  this  work.  Thus  in  Maine  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation  is  President  Hyde  cf 
DR.  TWINING’S  DEATH  him  ^or  the  beatific  vision  which  was  always  Bowdoin  College,  a  Congregationalist;  in  this 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  express  w  bat  the  his,  so  far  as  the  veil  of  sense  permitted .  How  etate  it  is  Dr.  H.  H.  Stebbins,  pastor  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Twining  is  to  the  Editor  of  this  ***  distant,  whose  conversation  when  Central  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  Rochester  ;  in 

paper.  Others  who  have  known  him  longer  among  ns  was  so  genninely  though  Ohio  it  is  President  Basoom  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 

and  more  intimately  have  told,  in  the  preced-  heaven?  It  cannot  be  long,  leyan  College.  Thus  the  work,  firmly  rooted, 

ing  pages,  the  story  of  his  life,  and  have  shown  “  ^ become  a  strong  growth  and  a  correspond- 

what  was  the  character  of  hie  mind,  and  of  his  h»“  here  will  find  him  again,  the  same  genial,  ing  blessing  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

heart.  Some  witness  has  been  borne  to  his  oyal  joyous  self-forgetting,  efficient  friend  - 

power  of  attracting  to  himself  devoted  and  ap-  “®  always  been.  PRESBYTERY  OF  NEW  YORK 

preoiative  friends,  to  the  largeness  of  his  hn-  It  met  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  First 

man  interest  and  his  delight  in  doing  good.  THE  FEDERATION  OF  CHURCHES  Church  on  Monday  afternoon  last.  The  first 

These  testimonies  and  tributes  in  some  sense  This  week  in  Rochester  meets  the  annual  hour  was  given  to  prayer  and  conference  The 
make  evident  what  he  must  have  been  to  his  convention  of  the  federation  of  churches  of  attendance  was  large.  The  Rev.  Charles  H. 
fellow  worker,  yet  their  evidence  is  faint  and  thig  state.  The  date,  November  12  and  18,  Scboley  was  received  into  this  Presbytery.  He 
feebleincomparison  with  the  reality.  Fornearly  preolndes  onr  giving  here  anything  more  than  is  to  work  in  the  East  Harlem  Chnrch.  Messrs, 
three  years,  since  Dr.  Field  retired  from  The  ^  statement  that  the  speakers  on  the  program  John  S.  Kennedy,  H.  W.  Jessnp,  the  Rev.  J. 
Evangelist,  Dr.  Twining  has  been  the  loyal  sneh  men  as  Dean  James  B.  Brooks,  Syra-  B.  Shaw  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Howard  A.  John- 

support,  the  wise  counselor,  the  inspiring  com-  case;  the  Rev.  George  E.  Talmage,  Schenec-  ston  D.D.  were  re-elected  members  of  the 
psnion,  the  efficient  co-worker  of  the  one  npon  tady;  Henry  T.  McEwen  D  D. ,  Amsterdam;  Church  Extension  Committee.  Zion  German 
whom  Dr.  Field’s  duties  devolved.  How  loyal  the  Rev.  John  D.  Long,  Babylon;  the  Rev.  R.  Church  is  at  last  to  have  a  permanent  chnrch 
was  his  support,  how  wise  his  counsel,  how  Brokaw,  Utica;  T.  P.  Sawin  D.D.,  Troy;  home  in  East  Forty-fifth  street, 
efficient  his  help,  how  uplifting  the  inspiration  Charles  L.  Goodell  D.D,  Brooklyn;  I.  J.  The  Rev.  Robert  McKenzie  D.D.  of  San 
of  his  companionship,  words  can  but  feebly  Lansing,  Scranton,  Pa ,  and  the  Secretary  of  Francisco  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
portray.  The  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  the  the  New  York  City  Federation,  the  Rev.  *Wal-  Rutgers  Riverside  Church,  and  the  call  will  be 
largeness  of  his  culture,  opened  on  every  side  ter  Laidlaw  Ph.D.,  with  President  J.  Cleve-  placed  in  Dr.  McKenzie’s  hands  at  the  next 
far  visators  all  that  was  worthy  and  beauti-  j^nd  Cady  of  the  National  Society  and  Dr.  E.  meeting,  when  he  is  to  be  received  into  this 
fnl  in  humanity,  art,  letters,  to  all  that  called  ^  b.  Sanford,  its  Secretary.  Presbytery. 

to  action  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  world’s  need  Readers  of  The  Evangelist  hardly  need  to  be  W.  H.  Parsons  and  Dr.  Jacks  were  heard 
and  woe  and  sin.  And  over  all  these  depths  of  reminded  that  this  State  Federation  was  or-  npon  the  question  of  Synodical  Aid.  At  the 
knowledge  and  of  sympathy  played  the  perpet-  ganized  a  year  ago  nnder  most  encouraging  close  of  the  meeting  a  large  number  of  the 
nal  sunlight  of  a  most  genial  nature,  a  love  of  oironmstances  at  a  meeting  then  held  at  members  of  Presbytery  went  to  Riverdale  to 
fun,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  a  ready  wit,  and  Syracuse.  The  Executive  Board  is  composed  engage  in  the  conference  to  be  held  there  at 
all  the  social  gifts  and  graces  that  made  his  of  leading  pastors  and  laymen  connected  with  The  Chestnuts.  Dr.  Dnffield,  Dr.  Cnyler,  Dr. 
companionship  an  ever  varying  delight.  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Chapman  and  others  are  to  take  part  in  the 

But  it  was  in  moments  of  anxiety  and  per-  Baptist,  Lutheran  and  other  denominations,  conference  this  year, 
plexity  that  Dr.  Twining’s  service  to  The  During  the  past  year  Federatiocs  have  been  The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  assistant  of 
Evangelist  was  most  valuable  and  most  inspir-  organized  in  several  cities,  and  there  is  good  the  Scotch  Church,  is  to  be  ordained  in  that 
ing.  There  are  experiences  in  an  editorial  reason  to  hope  that  the  purpose  of  this  Federa-  ohnroh  on  November  24. 

friendship,  which,  like  the  things  which  Panl  non,  which  is  to  bring  the  churches  and  de-  A  most  encouraging  report  of  the  Chinese 

heard  in  the  third  heaven,  it  is  unlawful  be-  nominations  into  closer  co-operative  relations  work  under  the  Rev.  Hui  Kin  was  read,  and 

cause  impossible  to  utter.  Only  Dr.  Twining’s  along  lines  of  common  service,  will  soon  be  in  the  committee  on  that  work  was  enlarged, 

very  nearest  and  dearest  know  how  loyal  was  the  ^ay  of  efficient  realization.  The  Now  The  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample  as 

his  service  to  this  paper,  to  its  Editor  and  York  State  Federation  is  indeed  only  part  of  a  representing  the  Lincoln  University  was  heart- 
owners,  how  ready  and  generous  his  self  saori-  great  movement  which  has  grown,  normally  ily  commended  to  the  sympathy  and  benovo- 
fioe  in  the  cause.  Only  the  very  few  who  and  healthily,  out  of  a  movement  begun  ten  lonco  of  all  our  churches.  The  Rev.  Drs. 

knew  of  the  failing  health  and  the  oft  recur-  years  ago  in  Maine.  From  this  movement  Marsden  and  Gregory  with  Elder  W.  H.  H. 

ring  suffering  which  he  bore  BO  gaily,  BO  geni-  came  the  suggestion  which  took  form  some  five  Moore  were  appointed  on  the  Evangelistic 
ally,  BO  selflessly,  can  appreciate  what  it  meant  years  ago  in  a  Federation  of  churches  and  Committee, 
to  him  and  to  bis  colleague  to  keep  np  his  charitable  agencies  in  this  city,  and  reached  at 
work  upon  the  paper  to  the  very  end.  His  last  least  a  prophecy  of  fruition  in  the  formation, 
written  word  was  that  description  of  the  great  two  years  ago,  of  the  National  Federation  with 
celebration  at  Yale,  to  which  he  had  looked  Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  the  eminent  architect 

forward  with  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  a  boy,  of  this  city  and  a  Presbyterian  elder,  as  Prcsl-  '^***  H^®°i<®Ucal  Alliance  has  sent  out  its 

raised  to  the  highest  power  by  fifty  years  of  dent.  for  the  Week  of  Prayer,  January  5-12,  1902, 

ardent  love  for  his  alma  mater,  and  from  par-  The  movement  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  with  the  usual  suggestions  as  to  its  observance, 
tioipation  in  which  he  was  to  a  great  degree  and  influence  as  its  valuable  results  make  ^®  opportunity  of  printing 

debarred  by  the  suffering  which  in  a  few  days  themselves  manifest.  These  have  been  so  no-  ***•*•■  _ 

out  short  his  life.  It  will  be  a  lasting  regret  table  in  New  York  City,  as  to  require  individ-  On  another  page  we  give  an  account  of  the 
that  his  pleasure  in  that  last  writing  of  his  nal  treatment,  and  we  shall  set  them  before  address  of  the  President  of  the  National  Gospel 
was  marred,  when  the  paper  was  brought  to  our  readers  next  week.  In  Ohio,  Federations  Campaign  at  the  Ministers’  Meeting  of  last 
him,  by  an  error  in  the  make  np,  by  which  have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  cities  and  week.  This  week  the  meeting  took  the  form 
one  sentence  was  misplaced.  Elsewhere  we  now  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  perfecting  of  one  of  fellowship  and  prayer,  as  was  most 
correct  the  error,  as  the  last  service  we  can  of  a  state  organization  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  seemly  in  view  of  the  "Retreat”  at  Riverdale, 
render  to  one  who  has  rendered  so  many  to  ns.  on  December  8.  At  the  National  Triennial  where  many  ministers  are  now  in  solemn  and 
This  office  will  always  be  the  darker  for  want  Conncil  of  Congregationalists,  held  in  Portland  sacred  communion  with  God  and  one  another, 
of  his  sunny  presence.  The  walls  that  have  so  last  month,  an  able  and  most  enconraging  re-  The  hour  was  one  of  intimate  and  loving  inter- 
often  beard  the  bright  story  which  was  always  port  on  Federation  was  presented  by  Dr.  F.  course.  The  question.  Why  are  there  not  more 
ready  to  illuminate  perplexed  discourse,  to  en-  S.  Fitch  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  conversions?  was  prayerfully  studied.  Dr. 
liven  the  hour  of  relaxation,  or  bring  a  smile  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Committee  was  reappointed  Birch  made  a  stirring  address  on  the  revivals 
to  relieve  a  too  serious  sitnation,  will  hear  bis  with  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  as  Chairman,  of  the  past  oentnry,  and  Dr.  Underwood  of 
voice  no  more.  Nothing  will  ever  be  quite  the  Since  then  a  meeting  has  been  held  at  Boston  Korea  nrged  the  importance  of  lay  work,  from 
same  now  that  Dr.  Twining  is  gone.  of  Committees  from  the  Methodist,  Baptist  and  his  own  experience  of  the  Korean  ohnroh.  Dr. 

Yet,  though  he  never  preached,  nor  uttered  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England,  Johnston  told  bow  Dr.  Babcock  spent  the  first 
pious  platitudes,  oue  could  not  be  intimately  and  a  State  Board  has  been  formed  with  Dr,  forty-five  minntes  of  every  day  in  prayer.  Dr. 
BBSooiatod  with  him  for  thirty-fonr  months  and  Renen  Thomas  of  Brookline  as  Chairman  At  Sample  carried  his  brethren  very  close  to  the 
not  know  that  his  life  was  anchored  in  the  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Maine  Federation  throne  of  grace  in  prayer.  Dr.  Martin  of  New- 
heavenlies.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  him  held  in  Bangor  last  January,  it  was  reported  ark  told  how  he  had  tried  an  evangelist  but 
now  as  very  much  changed,  or  as  very  far  that  nine-tenths  of  the  church  membership  of  failed,  then  went  to  God  in  prayer,  when  a  re- 
away.  What  change  indeed  did  be  need  to  fit  the  state  were  in  the  Federation,  that  interest  vival  took  place  and  180  were  taken  into  ohnroh. 
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President  Booeerelt  iuned  his  Thanksgiying  its  aim.  For  if  you  argne  that  only  a  new  it  an  offloer  in  this  ohnroh. '  The  bust,  which 
proclamation  on  Noyember  2.  It  is  worthy  of  birth  can  reconcile  a  man  to  immortality,  yon  it  of  fine  Oarrara  marble,  stands  in  a  niche  on 
him,  and  will  be  published  here  at  the  time  concede  eyerything  to  the  cynic  and  practically  the  Epistle  side  of  the  ohanoeL  The  insorip- 
best  fitted  to  infinenoe  the  character  of  onr  admit  that  life  in  itself  is  not  worth  liying. 
giving  of  thanks,  week  hence.  . 

The  Blunders  of  Beginners  in  Bible  Study  |  Of  Our  City  CHxircHes 
and  How  to  Avoid  Them  is  the  general  subject  _  _  , 

of  a  series  of  eight  studies,  conducted  by  Dr. 

Wilbert  W.  White,  Principal  of  the  Bible  Avenue  Pres-  The  Moderator  of  General 
Teachers’  OoUege,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  the  an-  byterian  Church  Assembly,  Dr.  H.  0.  Min- 
ditorinm  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  preached  last  Sunday, 

Tork  (Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  street),  at  morning  and  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  by 
8  o’clock,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  beginning  wqnest,  the  assistant  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  P. 

November  8,  1901.  people  one  of  Dr.  Pnrves’s 

sermons.  Next  Sunday  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Rosa 
“Friend  after  friend  departs.  ”  Only  a  few  gieyengon  of  Chicago  University  will  preach, 
weeks  ago  onr  venerable  friend  and  faithful 

contributor.  Dr.  Thomas  Doggett,  was  in  this  The  Evangelis-  appointed  by  the  Presbytery 
office  talking  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy  tic  Meetings  were  held  last  week  in  the 
of  Niagara  Falls,  the  Pan-American  Exposition  Scotch,  West  End,  Fourth  and 

and  the  state  of  the  churches  in  Western  New  Park  Churches  and  were  largely  attended.  It 
York.  His  obituary  appears  on  another  page,  was  an  amazing  sight,  the  large  audience-room 

of  the  Scotch  Church  well  filled  on  election 
evening.  As  Dr.  Wylie  said,  they  could  pray 
EDITOR’S  TABLE  TALK  fl'st  shout  afterward.  Dr.  John  Baloom. 

Shaw,  whose  help  was  greatly  counted  upon  In 
The  prize  paragraph  in  this  week’s  paper  meetings  has  been  suffering,  with  infiu- 

was  written  by  H.  M.,  New  York,  who  will  confined  to  his  room.  This 

please  apply  for  his  book.  We  would  remind  meetings  are  discontinued  on  account 

contributors  that  the  paragraph  must  be  based  Retreat  at  Riverdale. 


Previously  acknowle^ed . . 

Percy  R.  Pyne,  New  York . 

A  Frierd,  Ithaca . 

Rev.  Samuel  Oolgrate,  E.  Aurora  (second  gift). 

Total . 


column?’’  The  phrase  is  much  used  by  men  of  j^^ght  the  responsibility  of  the  victor.  WCRK  FOR  THE  SPANISH-AMERICANS  AT 

a  certain  type  and  is  a  legacy  from  the  earlier  g  ^  Caswell  of  the  Beekman  Hill  Moth-  BUFFALO 

davs  of  controversy  as  to  the  essentials  of  Church  hailed  the  downfall  of  a  corrupt  Daniel  S.  Martin 

I-""*'  Ib.r«d.r.  ot  Th.  E«ngeli..  h.T.  b,.. 

ton  i,  >  HgD  ot  111  conditio’.  Good  nnd  oiool-  rtnu,  Blrtro'’pottM  in  kept  Informed  Irom  time  to  tlmo  ot  the  prog- 

lent  as  a  “vertebral  colnmn”  mav  be  it  ia  bnt  ®*®®®P  Fottor,  In  the  Church  Ot  the  ijm  Pan-American  Expoil- 

ITartoftheori^Ism^^^^^  Holy  Communion,  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  ^  Spanish -speaking  vi.Uors 

back-bone’’  is  apt  to  be  a  nuisance.  What  re-  °  a^^rferm^r’"  Pf®*®*®*®*  »  with  some  influences  of  a  purer  Gospel  than 

ligion  needs  to-day  is  reality;  what  our  Chris-  their  lands  have  ever  enjoyed.  That  work 

tianity  needs  is  not  so  much  a  confession  of  The  Chll-  This  is  an  institution  organized  is  now  closed,  with  the  ending  of  the  Exposi- 
faith  as  a  personal  conviction.  The  old  mis-  dren’s  Hour  and  conducted  for  many  years  by  tion  that  gave  the  opportunity  for  it.  In  a 
take  is  still  clinging  to  the  fringes  of  faith.  Dr.  John  J.  Reed,  of  the  Wash-  later  communication,  I  shall  review  it,  in  its 

that  principled  action  is  a  product  of  theology,  ingtou  Square  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  several  steps,  as  a  whole.  The  present  brief 
No!  a  doctrine  of  God  is  powerless,  as  all  men  and  it  is  among  the  most  unique  and  suggestive  note  is  merely  to  state  that  the  fourth  and 
know.  But  a  personal  knowledge  of  God  is  phenomena  in  the  life  of  this  great  oosmopolia  Gospel  messenger  whom  we  have  been  able 
the  inspiration  of  virtue  and  the  safeguard  of  Tbe  membership  is  limited  to  children  be-  fo  send  there,  is  the  Rev.  Gerard  A.  Bailly, 
morals.  Let  the  cheap  talk  about  “proto-  tween  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  and  up  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  Porto  Rico.  Mr. 
plasm’’  and  the  sentimentalism  of  a  living  to  Friday,  October  18,  over  four  hundred  and  Bailly  is  a  most  earnest  and  consecrated  mis- 
love  cease  from  among  sensible  men.  Call  the  fifty  children  of  all  denominations  and  nation-  sionary ,  who  went  with  his  young  wife  a 
roll  of  the  noblest  graces,  and  see  who  answers,  alities  had  been  enrolled  and  given  cards  of  kindred  spirit— some  three  years  ago  to 

Test  your  own  professions  and  see  where  your  admission.  The  time  of  meeting  is  Friday,  Venezuela,  but  after  active  labors  there,  was 
rigid  definition  is  like  a  broken  wall  about  a  immediately  after  schooL  Sons  and  daughters  forced  to  return  to  this  country  on  account  of 
weedy  garden!  of  Greece,  Africa,  Italy,  Germany,  Abraham,  illness.  He  is  now  recovered,  and  goes  to 

Ireland,  China,  America — embryo  Americans  Porto  Rico,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chris- 
Is  immortality  a  boon?  Lot  us  call  it]  truly  all— are|gathered  together  without  regard  for  tian  Alliance,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
a  necessity  of  our  living.  To  be  a  man  is  to  color  or  creed,  except  that  children  of  there,  as  a  “base  of  operations,’’  providen- 

be  immortal  Science  is  confirming  our  human  other  churches  must  get  the  consent  of  parents  tially  placed  in  our  hands  and  brought  under 
instinct  and  onr  Christian  faith.  And,  say  or  guardians  before  joining  the  “Hour.”  The  our  flag  of  freedom,  for  missionary  influences 
what  men  will,  the  best  things  of  this  life  jg  ^ot  to  make  Methodists  out  of  the  chil-  ®o  the  whole  north  coast  of  South  America— 
make  a  man  glad  of  the  next  life.  Pessimism  but  to  make  them  Christians  ’  and  good  the  old  and  celebrated  “Spanish  Main.’’ 

in  theology,  cynicism  in  literature  are  united  citizens.  The  idea  is  very  like  that  of  the  I  Providentially.  Mr.  Bailly  was  led  to  defer 
in  making  the  modem  creature  who  professes  Thursday  schools  of  the  MoAll  Mission,  intro-  departure  for  a  week  or  two,  during  which 
to  dread  to  live  forever.  No  misconception  is  duced  by  Dr.  MoAll  in  1871,  and  now  by  do-  time  he  was  able  to  respond  to  our  urgent 
more  endless  or  more  narrow.  The  good  life  grees  adopted  by  all  French  churches,  inolud-  ploa  for  him  to  visit  Buffalo.  He  found  an  in 
is  worth  living,  smd  the  really  good  things  of  ing  the  Roman  Catholic.  ^  ^  teresting  reception,  especially  among  the  Ou- 

this  life  are  worth  having  and  enjoying  forever.  bane,  and  also  in  the  Philippine  village,  where 

Attainment,  set vioe,  love  are  enduring  joys ;  A  Memorial  to  a  Last  Sunday  afternoon  the  he  had  much  conversation  and  distributed 

they  are  permanent  values.  To  depreciate  them  Deceased^Rector  con'gr  eg  action 'of  S^  evangelical  reading  matter  freely.  None  of  the 

is  not  healthful,  is  not  truthful.  A^reasonable  Thomas’s  Episcopal  previous  workers  had  entered  this  latter  field, 

outlook  on  this  world  is  enough  to  make  a  man  Church,  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-third  street,  having  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  the 
glad  to  live  smd  glad  to  feel  within  his  soul  took  part  in  the  unveiling  of  a  marble  portrait  Spanish  Americans.  Mr.  Bailly  secured  a 
that  the  real  values  never  perish.  The  con-  bust.  Tbe  ohnroh  was  filled.  The  services  number  of  addresses  of  persons  who  seemed 
trary  is  the  token  of  disease  or  disordered  were  conducted  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  thoroughly  interested,  and  hopes  to  follow  np 
spirit.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  argument  Ernest  M.  Stires  D.D.,  bnt  the  address  was  impressions  made  here  with  farther 
far  faith  so  aemmonly  used  falls  far  short  of  made  by  Mr.  George  Maeealloeh  Miller,  who  for  good. 
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RVT.  FBKDBBIOK  OAMPBUX 


Job.  xxzviii.  7.  The  morning  stars  sang  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  the  sons  of  Ood  shouted  for  joy. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  life’s  discoveries  is  that 
there  is  more  in  existence  than  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  High  above  us,  exciting  admira¬ 
tion  and  wonder,  we  see  mysterious  lights,  the 
lesser  by  night,  the  greater  by  day,  the  many  by 
night,  the  one  by  day.  The  child  joins  with  the 
most  profound  student  in  crying. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  power  that  adapted 
man  to  this  world  must  be  acknowledged  as  suffi¬ 
cient  to  adapt  other  beings  to  other  worlds. 
Adaptation  has  been  applied  even  to  'different 
parts  of  the  earth.  Man  cannot  live  under  the 
soil,  but  the  worm  and  the  beetle  can ;  man  can¬ 
not  live  in  the  sea,  but  the  fish  and  the  reptile 
can ;  man  cannot  live  in  the  air,  but  the  bird  and 
the  insect  can.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  in¬ 
telligent  human  beings  might  be  constructed  on 
such  a  plan  that  they  could  live  without  breath¬ 
ing,  flourish  under  “sacred,  high,  eternal  noon,” 
or  suffer  no  more  harm,  even  in  worlds  of  fire, 
than  did  the  Hebrew  children  in  the  furnace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  These  things  are  not  beyond 
omnipotence. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  ground  that 
every  star  that  shines  in  the  heavens  carries  a 
population  of  immortal  souls.  Possibly  the  ones 
which  we  see  are  those  which  are  not  inhabited, 
while  invisible  worlds,  circling  around  them,  like 
our  planets,  are  peopled.  Just  as  our  sun  is  ao 
companied  by  at  least  one  world  which  we  know 
to  be  inhabited,  so  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
each  other  sun  were  so  accompanied.  So  far  as 
we  know  any  rule  it  is  this :  that  planets  go  with 
suns,  and  that  among  these  are  found  living,  in¬ 
telligent,  moral  and  immortal  beings. 

One  who  had  never  seen  a  railway,  standing  at 


world  aside,  the  universe  is  viewed  in  Scripture 
as  being  cleft  asunder  by  sin,  so  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of  the  purpose  of  God  to  “gather  together 
in  one,  all  things  both  which  are  in  the  heavens 
and  in  earth.”  llie  design  of  the  Gospel  is  to 
close  this  breach  between  other  worlds  and  this 
world.  For  this  display  of  his  grace,  God  singled 
out  this  sphere.  “God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son.”  “The  Father 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.', 
“Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin. 
ners.”  It  is  our  own  world,  considered  as  in 
moral  discord  with  all  other  worlds,  that  gave 
rise  to  such  a  divine  plan  of  reunion,  that  “  these 
things  the  angels'  desire  to  look  into.”  And, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
dying  has  become  a  release  from  the  narrow  con. 
fines  of  this  earthly  prison,  and  Heaven  the  wide 
range  of  all  other  intelligent  worlds,  and  a  home 
in  the  presence  of  Him  who  dwells  everywhere 

From  these  reflections  certain  inferences  are  to 
be  drawn : 

1.  In  this  view  the  problem  of  sin  is  greatly 
reduced.  If  a  whole  world  be  sinful,  a  whole 
universe  is  not.  Terrible  as  is  the  calamity,  it  is 
not  so  great  a  problem  to  solve  as  if  the  race  of 
mankind  were  not  in  such  infinitesmal  proportion 
to  the  entire  multitude  of  immortal  beings. 

2.  The  problem  of  sorrow  is  also  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  The  mind  is  not  so  burdened  as  to  how  a 
good  God  can  allow  pain  as  it  would  be  if  all  in¬ 
telligent  beings  lived  here  where  all  must  suffer. 
Faith  is  not  so  tried  by  pestilence  in  a  single 
dwelling  as  throughout  an  entire  city. 


“Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 

How  I  wonder  what  yon  are. 

Up  above  the  world  so  high. 

Like  a  diamond  In  the  sky  I” 

But  we  are  not  long  in  learning  that,  like  our 
own  world,  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  all  spheres, 
scattered  through  space  like  dust  or  snowflakes. 

If  the  glory  of  the  sun  be  overpowering  by  day. 
so  is  the  multitude  of  the  stars  by  night.  In  our 
own  solar  system  there  are  more  than  400  worlds, 
large  and  small,  though  most  of  them  are  invisi¬ 
ble.  To  the  naked  eye  some  50,000  stara  are  said 
to  appear.  But  Prof.  Young  informs  us  that 
with  the  lack  telescope  probably  no  less  than 
100,000,000  can  be  seen;  and  these  may  be  only 
the  beginning  of  the  actual  universe ;  beyond  the 
visible  may  stretch  the  vastness  of  the  invisible. 
Whether  in  religion  or  science,  therefore,  the 
question  becomes  a  serious  one.  Are  these  worlds, 
any  or  all  of  them,  inhabited,  or  is  our  earth 
alone  pulsating  with  intelligent  life  7 
With  all  its  triumphs,  the  telescope  has  never 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  living  being  in  any 
other  world.  In  the  moon,  nearest  of  all  worlds, 


night  to  begin  his  first  journey,  would  be  well 
nigh  overpowered  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  head¬ 
light  as  the  train  drew  near;  beside  that  he 
would  see  nothing.  But  as  soon  as  the  headlight 
had  passed  he  would  discover  car  after  car  of 
human  beings.  '  s  now  he  took  up  his  journey, 
it  would  be  the  part  of  reason  to  infer  that, 
wherever  he  saw  another  headlight,  there  too 
were  living  beings.  So,  as  back  of  the  headlight 
of  this  solar  system  we  have  found  a  race  of  im¬ 
mortals,  we  may  conclude  that  every  other  such 
light  throughout  the  skies  is  similarly  accom¬ 
panied.  What  else  can  suns  mean  ?  God  made 
oiu:  sun  to  shine  upon  the  earth  and  sustain  life; 
for  what  did  he  make  other  suns  7  Is  this  not 
what  suns  are  for  7  To  God  nothing  is  so  dear 
and  sacred  as  life.  Why  should  the  rest  of  the 
universe  be  a  desert  waste,  a  mere  spectacle  to 
be  gazed  at  7  An  extended  landscape  as  seen 
from  a  lofty  eminence  appears  only  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  picture.  But  descend  and  travel  through  it, 
and  you  will  find  it  full  of  busy  and  intelligent 
life.  God  creates  nothing  without  reason  and 


3.  The  divine  estimate  of  holiness  and  sin  is 
clearly  shown.  Despite  its  littleness,  God  does 
not  ignore  earth’s  corruption.  Among  all  God’s 
shining  orbs  there  must  not  be  one  blackened 
world.  He  will  search  out  the  smallest  such 
world,  and  the  very  heavens  shaU  thrill  with  the 
mighty  effort  to  get  it  back. 

4.  See  also  the  reach  of  divine  compassion. 
For,  so  great  is  human  sinfulness  and  so  small 
this  speck  of  dust,  that  we  should  expect  God 
swiftly  to  end  all  by  casting  this  unprofitable 
world  into  outer  darkness.  But  oh,  how  will  the 
arches  of  Heaven  forever  ring  because  God 
spared  not  his  own  Son  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all!  Here  is  the  shepherd  seeking  the  one  lost 
sheep,  the  woman  searching  diligently  for  the 
one  lost  coin,  the  Father  stretching  out  arms  of 
welcome  to  the  one  ruined  prodigal. 

5.  And  behold  the  wideness  of  final  salvation 
Once  we  are  united  to  the  angels,  there  will  be 
one  song  of  salvation  throughout  the  unnum¬ 
bered  hosts  that  people  unnumbered  worlds.  The 
universe  will  be  confirmed  in  holiness  and  bliss. 


we  are  able  to  discern  mountains  and  plains, 
craters  and  ravines,  sunlight  and  shadow,  but  in 
an  apparent  distance  of  sixty  miles,  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  it  ever  supported  intelli¬ 
gent  life.  It  is  true  that  in  the  planet  Mars  there 
are  certain  indications  which  have  roused  the 
suspicion  that  an  intelligent  race  of  beings  peo¬ 
ple  that  globe;  but  the  theory  still  lacks  con¬ 
firmation. 

As  man  is  constituted  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  live  in  certain  other  worlds.  As  the 


sufficient  reason.  He  by  whom  he  made  the 
worlds,  and  who  said  of  mere  bread  and  fish, 
“Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost,” 
has  not  scattered  broadcast  over  the  sky,  suns, 
systems,  clusters,  constellations,  galaxies,  to  lie 
empty,  silent  and  useless. 

The  Scriptures  teach  nothing  contrary  to  the 
view  here  maintained ;  indeed  they  emphatically 
favor  it.  The  text  shows  that  before  man  was 
created  the  morning  stars  were  echoing  tbe  wor¬ 
shipful  praises  of  the  angelic  sons  of  God.  The 


6.  And  finally,  here  are  practical  incentives 
to  holiness  and  work.  Every  view  of  the  stars, 
with  their  spotless  multitudes,  ought  to  inspire 
us  to  be  better  men,  preparing  for  higher  com 
panionships.  Every  view  of  the  world,  with  its 
sin  and  woe,  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  be  wise  in 
winning  souls,  that  we  may  shine  as  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  firmament;  and  to  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  that  we  may  be  as  the  stars,  for 
ever  and  ever. 


moon  has  neither  air  nor  water,  a  human  being 
could  not  exist  there  for  five  minutes.  If  the 
recent  statement  should  be  verified  that  one  side 
of  the  planet  Venus  is  ever  turned  toward  the  sun, 
and  the  other  ever  turned  toward  the  night, 
then  there  is  not  a  spot  on  that  globe  where 
man  could  live  in  comfort  if  at  all.  As  for  the  sun, 
even  at  a  distance  of  93, 000,  <K)0  miles,  it  often 
strikes  men  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  our  entire 
globe,  if  thrown  into  one  of  those  cavities  called 
sunspots,  would  instantly  perish  like  a  snowflake 
in  a  furnace.  As  for  the  great  mass  of  the  stars, 
with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  visible  planets 
they  are  all  suns,  many  of  them  immensely 
greater  than  our  own.  Man  could  no  more  live 
in  any  of  these  than  he  could  at  the  heart  of  an 
active  volcano. 


word  “heaven,”  usually  found  in  the  plural,  de¬ 
notes  the  plurality  of  worlds,  the  “many  man 
sions  ”  which  the  Saviour  says  are  in  the  Father’s 
house,  the  heaven  of  heavens  that  cannot  contain 
God.  When  Christ  speaks  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  he  designates  that  kingdom  which  has 
its  dominion  all  through  the  skies,  and  for  whose 
coming  on  earth  we  are  fervently  to  pray.  It  is 
not  some  particular  star  or  region  among  the 
stars,  but  the  whole  universe,  the  complete  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  starry  orbs,  teeming  with  those 
happy  hosts,  from  whom  a  few  have  been  angelic 
visitants  to  this  sinful  world. 

I  speak  not  of  the  world  of  the  finally  impeni¬ 
tent,  that  world  of  “outer  darkness,”  which  may 
be  outside  the  universe,  in  that  starless  region 
which  sailors  call  “the  black  hole.”  But  that 


The  Rev.  B.  M.  Williams,  late  of  Oambria, 
Wis  ,  has  been  called  to  the  ohnrt'h  of  Ithaoa, 
Mioh. ,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  on  Nov¬ 
ember  7,  1901. 

The  Rev.  Nathan  Dnshane  Hynson,  for  eight 
years  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  Manasqnan,  N.  J.,  has  received  a 
nnanimoos  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  Homestead,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Fergason,  pastor  of^the 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  Harrison,  O.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Ohnroh,  Manchester,  O.,  having  declined 
the  call  from  Oobden,  111.  He  will  enter  npon 
the  new  pastorate  the  1st  of  Deoemer. 
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Social  Piety 

II. 

CHRISTIAN  CONDUCT  AN  EXPRESSION 
OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER 

Kev.  Jolm  A.  Inrham 

A  man  is  variously  estimated  by  what  he  is, 
what  he  does,  or  what  he  has — by  Character, 
Conduct  or  Possessions.  The  last  is  external,  in¬ 
cidental  (sometimes  accidental),  noisily  insist¬ 
ent.  The  first  is  internal,  fundamental,  vital, 
silently  eloquent.  The  second  is  nearer  of  kin  to 
the  first,  for  conduct  is  both  expressive  and 
formative  of  character. 

Chirstian  conduct  has — or  ought  to  have — its 
own  peculiar  fiavor,  its  distinctive  marks.  Loy¬ 
alty  to  Jesus  Christ  does  not  compel  \is  to  ignore 
or  deny  or  belittle  the  merits  of  other  than 
Christian  ideals;  it  rather  calls  us  to  recognize 
the  excellences  as  well  as  the  defects  of  Greek  or 
Roman,  of  Confucian  or  Mohammedan  standards 
of  life  and  conduct.  To  our  thought  the  Christ¬ 
ian  ideal  transcends  them  all.  Was  it  not  Cole¬ 
ridge  who  defined  proseas  “good  words  in  a 
good  order,”  and  poetry  as  “the  best  words  in 
the  best  order”?  Even  so  the  Christian  ideal  em¬ 
bodies  all  worthy  elements,  and  that  in  due  order 
and  proportion. 

Jesus  is  the  Source,  the  Model,  the  Goal  of 
Christian  conduct.  The  round  of  duties  of  each 
day,  and  of  all  the  days  ought  to  be  “begun, 
continued,  and  ended  ”  in  Him.  “Only  let  your 
manner  of  life  be  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Clirist.” 
He  is  the  source,  the  spring,  the  fountain-head 
of  this  manner  of  life,  both  in  the  history  of  the 
race  and  in  the  experience  of  the  individual.  The 
Christian  mode  of  living  with  each  of  us  dates 
from  a  vision  of  Jesus,  as  with  Paul  on  the  Da¬ 
mascus  road.  In  form  the  experience  varies.  It 
may  come  suddenly  or  gradually ;  under  pressure 
of  strong  and  excited  feeling  or  in  the  hour  of 
calm  and  quiet  meditation ;  in  the  sanctuary  or 
the  closet;  at  the  place  of  toil  or  under  the  star¬ 
lit  sky.  In  essence  it  is  a  vision  of  the  Christ, 
and  an  acceptance  of  the  ideal  thus  seen.  With 
Tliomas  one  exclaims:  “  My  Lord  and  my  God.” 

The  model,  the  norm,  the  standard  of  Christ¬ 
ian  conduct  is  Jesus.  Ritual,  dogma,  polity,  af¬ 
ford  matter  for  endlesss  and  fruitless  disputes, 
wherein  it  is  forgotten  that  Christianity  means 
Christhkeness,  Ever  and  anon  in  the  wilderness 
of  controversy  is  heard  the  prophetic  voice  (fil¬ 
ing  us  back  to  the  Master,  the  good  Shepherd. 
The  sheep  know  the  shepherd’s  voice ;  they  for¬ 
sake  strangers  who  lead  astray. 

The  end,  the  goal,  the  consummation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living  is  also  Jesus.  Christians  are  to  attain 
“the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ,”  not  however  for  themselves  only.  The 
ideal  is  larger  than  that;  social,  rather  than 
purely  individual;  fraternal,  rather  than  simply 
personal.  Selfishness  is  always  unchristian — not 
less  so  if  it  has  regard  to  one's  own  welfare  be¬ 
yond  the  grave.  We  can  “know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  pa.sseth  knowledge,”  and  “  be  filled 
unto  all  the  fulness  of  God,”  only  as  we  are 
“  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,”  and  thus  “strong 
to  apprehend  tcith  all  the  mints  what  is  the 
breadth  and  length  and  height  and  depth”  of  the 
love  of  Christ.  Here  are  included  not  American 
and  British  saints  alone,  but  Japanese  and  Afri¬ 
can  saints  as  well;  not  Occidental  or  Anglo 
Saxon  saints  only,  but  also  Oriental  saints, 
Mongolian,  Malay  and  the  rest;  not  respectable 
saints  only,  but  the  down-trodden  and  the  out¬ 
cast,  the  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  won  by  the 
love  of  the  Master  displayed  in  the  kindly  words 
and  deeds  of  His  disciples.  Thus  Christianity  is 
not  occasionally,  or  incidentally,  or  sporadically, 
but  permanently  and  essentially  and  vitally,  a 
missioqary  religion.  It  must  grow  or  decay, 
conquer  or  die.  When  it  ceases  to  be  aggressive 
the  form  may  survive,  but  the  spirit  has  de¬ 


parted.  Therefore,  Christian  conduct  must  win, 
never  repel — must  build  up,  never  cast  down. 

Christian  conduct  covers  the  whole  of  life.  It 
belongs,  for  example,  to  the  Home.  Home  ought 
to  be  a  refuge,  a  sanctuary,  a  sheltered  and  shel¬ 
tering  harbor,  a  place  of  rest,  refreshment  and 
inspiration.  Unselfishness  must  be  the  habit, 
love  the  law  of  life,  in  a  Christian  home.  The 
genetic  relation  is  that  of  husband  and  wife ;  with 
this  are  linked  the  relationships  of  father  and 
mother,  son  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister. 

In  all  of  these  love  is  essential,  not  the  consum¬ 
ing  fire  of  passion  of  which  youth  dreams,  but 
the  enduring  flame,  as  when  the  bush  blazed  and 
was  not  consumed.  Where  such  love  is  one  may 
well  put  off  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet :  it  is 
holy  ground,  for  God  is  there.  Every  home  has 
its  burdens,  its  sorrows,  its  friction,  its  disap¬ 
pointments.  In  every  home  and  in  every  heart 
there  is  place  and  need  for  prayer. 

**0  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free; 

Tell  me  Thy  secret;  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care.” 

Christian  conduct  belongs  to  the  School.  Here 
is  a  life,  limited  in  certain  respects,  hapily  shel¬ 
tered  from  life’s  wilder  storms,  but  still  a  real, 
genuine  life,  no  sham,  no  make-believe,  no  mere 
intimation  of  the  larger  life  to  which  it  leads. 
Life’s  forces  play  their  part;  life’s  passions  and 
temptations  are  felt.  Love  and  sometimes  hate, 
generosity  and  selfishness,  honesty  and  loyalty, 
pride  and  envy,  truth  and  duty,  are  manifest,  not 
as  lay  figures  worked  by  half-concealed  wires, 
but  as  mighty  currents  sweeping  all  before  them. 
Christian  conduct— that  is.  a  *•  manner  of  life 
worthy  of  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ” — is  all-import 
ant  in  the  strhool.  No  cant,  no  hypocrisy,  no 
smooth  professions  which  acts  belie,  no  outward 
conformity  to  familiar  customs  can  meet  the 
need.  Genuine  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the 
highest,  that  is  in  the  Ohristlike,  sense  of  the 
term,  is  alone  adequate.  The  testimony  of  such 
a  life  is  mighty  indeed.  Against  it  arguments, 
however  specious,  are  vain. 

Christian  conduct  belongs  to  the  Church.  This 
sounds  commonplace,  but  is  not.  How  often  the 
business  of  religion  has  been  carried  on  in  a  man¬ 
ner  most  unworthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
However  ceiTain  we  may  be  that  our  views  or 
creed  or  cult  is  altogether  right,  we  must  not 
forget  to  be  courteous,  kind,  gentle,  fraternal. 
Loyalty  to  the  truth  is  supremely  important,  but 
an  offensive  manner  is  not  Christlike.  “Speak¬ 
ing  the  truth  in  love”  is  the  scriptural  ideal. 
“Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  seas 
oned  with  salt.”  Too  much  salt  is  like  too  many 
cooks. 

Christian  conduct  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  life’s 
work.  The  primeval  demand  is  still  our  great 
imperative:  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread.’  The  Christian  spirit  must  be 
manifested  in  the  round  of  dsily  toil,  if  any¬ 
where.  A  gospel  that  has  a  message  for  Sunday 
only  is  one  of  which  the  preacher  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  A  faith  that  needs  to  be  kept  under 
glass  from  one  Lord’s  Day  to  the  next  is  un¬ 
worthy  the  name.  Into  our  work  we  must  carry 
the -spirit  of  our  Master.  Unless  we  do  tliis,  that 
work  will  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal.  The  real  in¬ 
fidelity  is  not  so  much  that  which  refuses  as.sent 
to  a  formula  or  creed  in  which  the  claims  of 
Jesus  are  set  forth,  or  supposed  to  be  set  forth, 
as  that  which  in  words  accepts  Jesus  as  Master 
and  Lord  and  King,  and  tlien  in  deeds  tacitly 
but  plainly  avows  that  His  example  is  not  prac 
tical,  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  not  to  be  followed 
in  the  dust  and  heat  and  turmoil  of  life. 

Christian  conduct  belongs  also  to  the  realm  of 
life’s  play,  using  that  word  in  the  largest  and 
highest  sense.  Recreation  is  the  true  word,  for 
it  embodies  the  Christian  ideal.  All  through  life 
our  work  is  largely  appointed  for  us — assigned, 
as  lessons  are  at  school.  Our  play  is  of  our  own 
choosing.  In  it  we  lay  bare  oiir  hearts,  for  we 
show  what  we  would  do  if  we  could  The  ques¬ 


tion  is  never,  “What  harm?”  but  rather,  “What 
good?”  To  say  that  there  is  no  harm  in  this  or 
that  pursuit  is  to  give  it  poor,  if  any  commen¬ 
dation.  The  Christian  will  ask  “What  good?’ 
not  in  any  narrow  sense,  but  rather  in  full  view 
of  the  rich  and  varied  possibilities  and  opportu¬ 
nities  which  life  presents.  Such  a  question  set 
ties  many  a  mooted  point.  It  saves  one  from 
that  which  appears  harmless,  only  to  prove  at 
last  tedious  and  unrefreshing.  It  reveals  to  one 
pos.sibilities  of  giving  pleasure  to  others  or  of 
finding  w-holesome  recreation  for  oneself  in  many 
things  which  the  morbid  conscience  of  the  as 
cetic  shuns  as  fraught  with  possible  harm.  If 
we  allow  the  Christian  spirit  to  possess  us  we 
shall  not  be  troubled  about  doubtful  things,  for 
we  shall  find  quite  enough  certain  things  to  oc¬ 
cupy  our  time  and  enlist  our  strength. 

Christian  conduct  is  not,  can  never  be,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  rules.  We  shall  look  to  Jesus  in  vain  for 
a  set  of  rules  to  govern  in  this,  that,  or  the  other 
contingency.  Tlie  scribes  were  past-masters  in 
the  art  of  prescribing  rules  for  conduct.  Jesus 
set  forth  principles,  and  those  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  understood  only  as  they  are  followed. 
The  test  is  practical,  the  test  of  life.  “If  any 
many  willeth  to  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God,  tr  whether  I 
speak  from  Myself.” 

To  live  as  a  true  follower  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  indeed  a  strenuous  task.  Ours  is  an  “upward 
calling.”  It  demands  thought  and  effort,  and 
progress.  It  requires  grit  and  grace  and  gump¬ 
tion.  Without  the  grit  there  is  the  flabbiness  of 
the  jelly  fish,  no  backbone.  Without  the  gump 
ion  (here  we  must  drop  the  figure)  one  wins  at 
best  the  dubious  plaudit,  “  but  after  all  he  is 
good.”  Men  say  that  when  they  can  say  nothing 
else.  “Be  not  simply  good,  be  good  for  some¬ 
thing.”  The  life  of  Jesus  is  not  holy  alone,  it  is 
mighty  also ;  not  simply  peerless  in  its  perfection, 
but  magnificent  in  its  strenuousness,  in  its  dy¬ 
namic  quality.  By  that  life  were  set  in  motion  the 
forces  which  have  made  the  modern  world,  cre¬ 
ated  Christendom,  advanced  the  kingdom  of 
God  here  among  men.  “It  is  enough  for  the 
disciple  that  he  be  as  His  Master,  and  the  servant 
as  his  lord.”  A  “manner  of  life  worthy  of  the 
good  tidings  of  the  Christ”  will  indeed  be  good 
for  something  in  this  workaday  world.  Thus 
may  one  carry  the  Spirit  of  the  Master  into  daily 
life. 

Kireside,  ;Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  address  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bacon  is 
changed  from  Pnlteney,  N.  T.,  to  Canandaigna, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  may  be  addressed. 

The  chnroh  of  Granville,  O.,  has  extended  a 
oall  to  the  Rev.  O  'arles  L.  Work  D.D.  of 
Oinoinnati,  O. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Robinson  D.D  , who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  an  extended  pastorate  over  the 
Second  Chnrch  of  Soranton,  spent  part  of  the 
summer  at  Danville,  N.  T.  The  members  o- 
his  congregation  presented  to  him  and  Mrs 
Robinson  a  $10,  (XX)  life  annuity,  yielding  them 
each  |5(X)  per  annnm. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  E.  0.  Lawrence 
Ph.D.  is  changed  from  Westhampton  Beach, 
N.  T.,  to  720  Union  street,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 
Any  chnrch  may  secnre  his  service  either  for  a 
single  Sunday  or  with  a  view  to  a  more  per¬ 
manent  engagement. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Galbraith  is 
changed  from  Smithfield,  Dutchess  County,  N. 
Y.  to  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  A.  MoAlpin  Jr.  of  Ossining,  and 
Elliot  Field  of  New  York,  graduates  of 
Union  Seminary,  were  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Chnroh  of  Ossining. 
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SAMUEL  MILES  HOPKINS 

AN  APPRECIATION 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  October  29,  just  as 
the  first  flush  of  light  touched  the  eastern  sky, 
our  gifted  and  honored  and  loved  professor,  Dr. 
Hopkins,  passed  to  the  land  where  there  is  no 
night.  He  waited  for  tlie  summons  without  fear 
and  without  fret.  Ever  since  the  death  of  his 
long  time  <  olleague  and  friend.  Dr.  Huntington, 
in  midsummer,  he  had  felt  that  his  time  was 


life  full  and  fresh  to  the  end.  "  He  did  not  pine 
away  and  dry  up  and  grow  wretched  like  so 
many  old  men,”  said  a  keen  working-man,  the 
day  of  Dr.  Hopkins’s  death,  “  but  he  grew  happier 
with  the  years.” 

He  had  interest  in  all  the  life  of  nature.  He 
was  a  lover  of  the  flelds  and  the  streams.  He 
knew  the  flowers  and  the  wood-notes.  He  culti¬ 
vated  his  garden  and  fruits.  It  was  good  for 
him  to  feel  that  he  was  alive  and  had  relations 
with  all  things  that  grow. 


SAXUBL  MILKS  HOPKINS  D.D.,  L.L.1>. 


near,  and  he  has  left  us  with  the  cheer  and  trust 
of  one  who  starts  upon  a  pleasant  voyage  with 
his  auf  iceidersehen.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  once  in¬ 
troduced  to  an  audience  of  students,  after  he  had 
become  an  emeritus  professor,  as  “  our  venerable 
father,”  but  the  phrase  was  instinctively  felt  to 
be  an  unhappy  one.  He  never  grew  old.  He  was 
as  young  in  all  that  makes  the  real  life  of  a  man 
as  the  youngest  professor  in  the  group.  And  his 
lecture  that  night  proved  it.  Though  he  was  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year,  his  new  lecture  on 
Wicklif  as  a  Social  Reformer  had  the  vigor  and 
suggestiveness  of  thought,  the  vivacity  of  style 
and  manner  that  belong  to  a  man  of  thirty. 
There  was  no  long  twilight  and  evening  star  in 
his  life,  but  in  the  healthful  use  of  all  his  powers 
he  left  us  almost  in  high  noon.  It  is  only  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  that  the  light  of  the  eye  began 
to  dim  and  the  step  to  falter.  Four  or  flve  years 
ago,  certainly  after  he  was  eighty  years  old,  in 
trying  a  new  sailboat  on  our  Owasco,  a  sudden 
squall  turned  the  boat  bottom-side  up,  and  Dr. 
Hopkins  clambered  up  the  fide  with  all  the 
agility  of  his  grandson,  who  was  sailing  with  him ; 
and  with  only  the  mishap  of  a  single  wet  foot, 
rode  the  keel  triumphant  as  a  boy. 

Dr.  Hopkins  always  made  the  impression  of  a 
vei'satile,  cultivated,  attractive  personality.  Ev¬ 
ery  act  and  word  was  characteristic,  having  the 
individual  flavor.  He  always  carried  the  mark 
of  distinction  in  person  and  manner  and  speech. 
Yet  he  was  simple  and  natural,  without  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  finesse  or  expediency.  Single-minded 
and  sincere  as  the  sunlight ;  courteous  and  grace¬ 
ful,  but  straightforward  in  speech — if  necessary, 
even  to  bluntness.  His  rich  endowment,  his 
varied  attainments,  everywhere  gave  him  the  air 
of  distinction.  As  a  man  he  was  intensely  hu¬ 
man,  as  a  student  he  was  essentially  a  Humanist. 
He  was  all  alive,  and  interested  in  everything 
that  concerned  life.  His  vital  relations  kept  his 


And  he  believed  in  everything  that  added  to 
the  joy  of  life,  that  chased  the  shadow  from  the 
face  and  lifted  the  burden  from  the  back.  He 
delighted  in  the  sports  of  childhood  and  youth. 
It  was  no  loss  of  dignity  for  him  to  join  in  the 
plays  of  children,  and  like  Charles  Kingsley,  he 
would  willingly  walk  miles  to  see  a  company  of 
3'oung  men  playing  ball  or  cricket.  Many  a 
time  has  he  urged  the  students  of  his  classes  to 
outdoor  sports,  as  matter  of  wholesome  human 
interest  and  development,  assuring  them  that  in 
its  place  playing  was  as  important  as  praying. 

And  his  interest  in  books  was  essentially  hu¬ 
man.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  read  man  that 
Auburn  Seminary  has  ever  had,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  bookish.  A  book  was  not  a  fetisch.  It 
was  an  expression  of  life  and  to  be  judged  .by  its 
gift  to  life. 

And  here  is  to  be  found  the  reason  for  his  love 
of  literature  rather  than  the  books  of  mere 
knowledge  or  theory.  It  is  because  literature  is 
“an  interpretation  of  life,”  because  it  brought 
him  in  touch  with  the  creative  minds  of  the 
race,  and  fed  his  soul  with  high  thoughts  of 
truth  and  beauty.  He  mastered  the  facts  of 
knowledge,  he  patiently  dealt  with  “the  original 
sources,”  in  as  far  as  they  were  necessary  for  his 
purposes,  but  his  purpose  was  to  understand 
and  inteipret  the  movements  of  life.  He  had 
little  of  the  antiquarian’s  love  of  ancient  and 
curious  lore  for  its  own  sake.  His  mind  was  not 
an  old  curiosity  shop,  but  an  exposition  of  the 
progress  of  men,  where  the  steps  of  development 
were  stored  and  traced,  and  where  the  best  and 
last  things  had  their  crowning  importance.  So 
his  real  intellectual  life  was  in  the  great  litera¬ 
tures  of  the  world,  the  highest  expression  of  the 
life  of  men.  How  he  got  time  to  master  the 
great  books  of  many  languages  is  a  mystery  to 
lesser  minds.  The  great  poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Browning,  were  his  constant  companions,  and 


he  was  almost  equally  familiar  with  Racine  and 
Molidre,  with  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Lessing, 
with  Dante  and  Petrarch  and  Calderon.  They 
not  only  gave  him  the  world-thought,  lifting 
him  out  of  provincialism,  but  they  fed  his  soul. 
In  his  own  room,  at  his  summer  cottage  at  the 
lake,  he  had  a  pencil  hung  within  reach  of  his 
bed,  and  in  the  early  wakefulness  that  comes  to 
one  of  his  years,  he  has  covered  the  walls  as  far 
as  he  could  reach  with  favorite  quotations  from 
the  classics  and  from  the  great  moderns  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French,  German  and  Italian  and  Span¬ 
ish.  And  many  of  tlie  noblest  lines  were  upon 
death  and  the  immortal  life. 

Dr.  Hopkins’s  culture  was  useful.  It  not  only 
made  him  a  full  and  broad  man,  but  a  productive 
man.  His  mind  was  fertile  and  fruitful.  He 
was  always  giving  out.  He  could  not  bear  to  re- 
jieat  the  old,  but  was  always  doing  new  things. 
It  would  not  be  right  to  more  than  mention  the 
beautiful  stories  that  he  wrote  for  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  His  literary  gifts  were  for 
the  delight  of  his  friends,  in  poems  and  essays 
and  lectures  that  never  saw  the  public  print. 
He  nobly  responded  to  many  public  occasions  in 
Church  and  State,  before  societies  and  churches 
and  General  Assemblies.  He  was  constantly 
writing  new  lectures  for  his  classes. 

In  fact  the  mental  alertness  and  versatility 
was  perhaps  something  of  a  temptation.  It 
made  him  somewhat  impatient  with  dull  and 
indifferent  students,  and  always  regardless  of 
the  orderly  routine  of  the  drill  masters.  He  was 
easily  turned  from  his  course  by  living  things, 
so  that  classes  were  not  sure  to  master  the  pre¬ 
scribed  periods.  But  to  eager  minds  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  immensely  stimulating.  Many  of  his  pupils 
will  say  that  he  gave  them  the  first  philosophy  of 
history,  and  in  his  own  example  the  humility  and 
candor  and  faith  of  a  Christian  scholar. 

It  is  true  that  he  left  very  little  beside  fugitive 
addresses  and  articles  in  magazines.  A  manual 
of  Church  Polity  and  a  Manual  of  Presbyterian 
Worship  are  his  only  books.  He  had  a  singular 
disregard  for  the  children  of  his  brain,  and  seem¬ 
ed  utterly  careless  of  fame.  Had  he  been  nar¬ 
rower  in  his  interests,  he  might  have  had  a  longer 
list  of  works  to  his  credit;  but  I  doubt  very  much 
if  he  had  done  as  much  for  the  fifty  classes  that 
passed  under  his  touch  or  for  the  life  of  the 
Church.  The  broad  sympathy  and  tolerance 
with  the  living  practical  faith  that  characterize 
the  Auburn  man  are  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
Professor  of  Church  History. 

As  a  man  and  teacher  we  loved  him  for  his 
sincerity  and  his  hatred  of  cant  and  shame.  He 
scorned  the  immoral.  He  could  be  as  sweet  as 
the  light :  he  could  wither  and  scorch  with  his 
indignant  satire  as  the  light  focussed.  “  He 
sometimes  said  sharp  things,”  said  a  shrewd  ob¬ 
server,  “but  he  usually  said  true  things.”  And 
when  deeply  moved  by  sympathy  or  scorn,  the 
graceful  and  kindly  lines  of  the  face  would  be 
transformed  into  stern  and  rigid  features,  and  we 
would  see  the  shadow  of  the  Puritan,  his  great 
ancestor,  Hampden,  and  the  generations  with  iron 
in  the  blood. 

He  did  not  know  the  fear  of  man.  A  braver 
soul  never  lived.  He  may  have  lacked  consider- 
tion  for  tender, weak  consciences,  he  never  lacked 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  said  needful 
things,  though  it  sometimes  seemed  to  be  “out 
of  season.”  He  knew  how  to  prick  a  windbag  or 
lay  bare  a  complacent  wrong.  He  cared  little  for 
majorities.  He  could  stand  alone  against  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  or  cut  to  the  quick  a  neglect  of 
duty  under  the  guise  of  pious. service.  It  was  a 
moral  tonic  for  us  younger  men  to  stand  before 
one  who  read  us  through  and  through,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind. 

The  mind  was  really  sensitive  to  best  in  truth 
and  life.  And  to  him, 

*•  The  best  1b  yet  to  be. 

The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made.” 

He  never  had  the  closed  mind.  He  answered 
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to  Isaiah’s  picture  of  the  learner,  one  whose  ear 
was  open  to  the  voice  of  the  new  day.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  progressive  revelation,  that  “God  had 
more  light  to  break  forth  from  His  word.”  And 
so  he  was  not  troubled  with  “  senile  timidity,”  to 
use  his  own  phrase  of  one  far  younger  who  passed 
his  days  and  nights  in  fear  over  the  new  Biblical 
learning. 

He  believed  that  God  was  in  Christ,  redeeming 
the  world  unto  Himself.  And  that  the  faithful 
service  of  pious  souls,  the  >critical  researches  of 
great  scholars,  the  work  of  chosen  minds  in  the 
State,  in  letters  and  art  would  harmonize  with 
the  redemptive  missions  of  the  Church  in  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  mankind,  in  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth.  And  in  this  broad,  simple,  vital,  pro¬ 
gressive  faith,  he  lived  an  eager,  joyous,  hopeful 
life. 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  Phillips  Brooks :  he 
prayed  for  and  worked  for  fulness  of  life  above 
everything  else ;  full  red  blood  in  the  body ;  full 
honesty  and  truth  in  the  mind;  and  the  fulness 
of  a  grateful  love  for  the  Saviour  in  his  heart. 

A.  S.  H. 

Auburn  Seminart,  Nov.  8, 1001. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PROF.  S.  M.  HOPKINS, 
D.D..  LL.D. 

Samuel  Miles  Hopkins  was  my  teacher  in 
Church  History  in  1866-1866  in  the  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  His  death  on  Tuesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  29th,  removes  the  last  of  the  great  men  who 
by  lives  of  unexampled  devotion  laid  the  founds 
tion  of  the  present  Auburn  Seminary.  The 
notice  of  his  death  in  the  public  press  calls  vivid¬ 
ly  back  to  memory  one  of  the  most  graceful, 
gifted,  versatile,  brilliant  and  fearless  men  that  I 
have  ever  known. 

Prof.  Hopkins  had  been  connected  with  Auburn 
Seminary  for  fifty-four  years,  and  for  more  than 
forty-five  of  them  had  been  active  as  one  of  the 
formative  forces  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men 
now  adorning  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Herrick  Johnson,  and  Henry  Ward, 
and  Mason  Clarke,  and  Woolsey  Stryker,  and 
George  B.  Stewart,  and  David  R.  Breed,  and 
Samuel  J.  Fisher,  and  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  of 
blessed  memory,  and  James  S.  Riggs  and  W. 
Merle  Smith  and  hosts  of  others  were  his  pupils. 
Something  of  the  pervading  pecnliarity  of  his 
life  passed  into  all  these  men. 

Prof.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  most  courtly 
gentlemen  that  our  American  life  has  produced. 
It  was  an  education  in  good  manners  to  be  in 
touch  with  him  from  day  to  day.  Erect,  alert, 
agile,  he  moved  in  and  out  among  his  fellow 
townsmen  in  Auburn,  not  shut  away  from  them 
by  his  profession,  but  one  of  them  in  everything 
that  pertained  to  mutual  social  interests.  He 
was  a  most  gifted  conversationalist  and  many 
young  men  have  listened  to  him  at  evening  gath¬ 
erings  to  be  fired  with  ambition  to  be  thus  also 
masters  of  the  social  circle.  He  was  a  keen  ob¬ 
server,  a  fearless  advocate  of  his  opinions,  a 
most  vigorous  foe  in  debate.  The  one  against 
whom  he  directed  his  dialectic  shaft  needed  to 
be  coated  with  mail.  His  bi  illiancy  as  a  lecturer 
in  his  class  room  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
wealth  of  knowledge  in  matters  pertaining  to 
ecclesiastical  history.  In  theology  he  was  a 
Calvinist,  but  he  was  gentle  to  a  degree  in  his 
application  of  his  own  principles  to  men.  He 
was  keenly  appreciative  of  all  beauty,  whether 
in  nature,  iiterature,  art,  or  character.  His  peers 
seated  him  in  the  Chair  as  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  new  school  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  before  the  Union,  and 
he  graced  the  position  as  he  did  every  one  to 
which  he  was  called  during  a  very  long  life.  At 
eighty  years  of  age  he  has  entered  into  his  rest. 
One  by  one  the  great  men  go.  Thank  God  for 
the  future  of  His  church,  that  one  by  one  we  find 
that  He  is  placing  new  great  men  in  their  places. 

R.  S.  Holmes. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  l,  1301. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  CHURCH  LIFE 

In  a  young  country  like  the  United  States 
fifty  years  is  a  long  time,  and  when  an  institu¬ 
tion  reaches  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation  it  seems  fitting  that  some  special 
exercises  should  be  held  to  commemorate  the 
event. 

Some  months  ago  the  people  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Hartord,  Conn.,  began 
to  realize  that  on  the  4th  day  of  November, 
1901,  their  church  would  have  been  organized 
for  half  a  century  and  they  began  to  plan  the 
snooessnl  jubilee  celebration  which  took  place 
in  their  church  last  Monday  evening.  The 
privilege  of  decorating  the  andienoe-room  of 
the  church  had  been  delegated  to  the  young 
people.  The  beautiful  palms  and  magnificent 
chrysanthemums  that  adorned  the  pulpit;  the 
handsome  rugs  and  trailing  vines  that  were 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  platform,  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  thought  and  care  that  the  young 
people  had  given  their  work. 

>  Early  in  the  evening  there  was  a  delightful 
luncheon  party  in  the  ohnroh  parlors.  At  this 
luncheon  the  seven  persons  who  have  attended 
the  ohnrcn  since  its  organization  were  the 
guests  of  honor. 

At  the  appointed  hour  all  adjourned  to  the 
audience-room  where  a  large  congregation  had 
assembled  to  listen  to  the  greetings  that  were 
to  come  to  them.  All  joined  in  singing  the 
hymn,  "The  Church’s  One  Foundation,"  after 
which  we  were  led  in  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Y.  S.  Wallace  of  Tompkinsville.  The  program 
was  appropriately  begun  with  a  short  history 
of  the  ohnroh.  The  pastor,  W.  W.  Breoken- 
ridge,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  together  for  fifty  years  in  trials  and  fears, 
griefs,  and  sorrows  and  joy  and  happiness,  in¬ 
troduced  Elder  Alexander  D.  Maokinnon,  who 
read  the  history  of  the  ohnroh.  It  has  had  but 
three  pastors,  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Childs,  who 
served  the  ohnroh  from  1861  to  1866;  the  Rev. 
J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  who  served  the  ohnroh 
from  1866  to  1892,  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Breck¬ 
inridge,  who  is  pastor  at  the  resent  time.  The 
fact  that  the  church  has  had  but  three  pastors 
speaks  well  for  it  in  these  days,  when  so  many 
churches  find  it  impossible  to  keep  the  same 
minister  for  more  than  two  years. 

In  concluding  the  history,  Mr.  Mackinnon 
spoke  of  the  zealous  work  of  the  late  Dr.  J. 
Aspinwall  Hodge  in  the  pulpit  and  in  raising 
the  money  to  build  the  church  edifice.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  hard  work  done  by  the  present 
pastor  in  building  up  the  membership  of  the 
church  and  in  wiping  out  the  debt  which  has 
so  long  cumbered  it.  There  have  been  forty 
members  added  in  the  last  four  months. 
Twelve  of  them  united  on  the  Sabbath  pre¬ 
ceding  the  jubilee  celebration. 

A  vocal  solo  followed  the  reading  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  sung  by  the  accomplished  and  charming 
musician,  Mrs.  Martha  Roulston. 

There  were  eight  eminent  clergymen  of 
different  denominations  on  the  platform  wait¬ 
ing  to  extend  greetings  and  words  of  cheer. 
In  a  few  well  chosen  words  the  pastor  intro- 
dnoed  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Davenport  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  who  brought  sreetings  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  of  New  England.  He  spoke 
of  his  warm  regard  for  the  late  Dr.  Hodge  and 
said  that  he  and  the  present  pastor  had  been 
boys  together  for  the  last  seven  years.  There 
are  now  eight  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  none  of  them  very  old.  In  all  New 
England  there  are  but  sixty.  They  have  passed 
the  years  when  they  were  rent  by  schism,  and 
have  come  out  into  the  light.  Presbyterianism 
has  a  oalling  in  New  England.  The  churches 
are  dwelling  in  peace  and  endeavoring  to  honor 
their  oalling  and  they  take  great  pleasure  in 
extending  their  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
ohnroh  in  Hartford  on  this  jubilee  occasion. 


Mr.  Davenport  spoke  also  of  the  sympathetic 
and  helpful  relations  that  exist  at  the  present 
time  between  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
other  denominations  in  New  England  and  he 
struck  the  key-note  of  the  evening  when  he  ex¬ 
horted  the  ohnroh  and  its  pastor  to  "love 
much."  In  that  love  differences  and  selfish¬ 
ness  disappear  and  we  forget  that  we  are  Pres¬ 
byterians  or  Methodists  or  Congregationalists 
or  Baptists  in  remembering  that  we  are  all 
children  of  him  who  so  loved  ns  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son  for  the  life  of  the  world. 

This  thought  was  so  fervently  endorsed  by 
each  succeeding  speaker  that  the  spirit  of  love 
and  good  fellowship  was  felt  by  all  ,and  when 
it  was  remembered  for  whom  the  speakers 
stood  it  gave  great  hope  to  those  who  long  for 
the  time  when  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
shall  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in  name,  be  one. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Parker  has  been  pastor 
of  one  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
Hartford  for  forty  years  and  he  spoke  for  the 
ministers  of  Hartford.  He  said  one  of  the 
most  delightful  reoolleotions  he  had  was  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  ministers.  For  a  year  or 
two  after  he  came  to  Hartford  there  was  some 
little  coolness,  but  ever  since  he  could  not  re¬ 
call  when  there  was  not  the  best  kind  of  fel¬ 
lowship  between  all.  Dr.  Parker  spoke  of  the 
kindly  spirit  shown  by  Dr.  Childs,  Dr.  Ver- 
milye  and  others.  He  did  not  know  but  that 
it  was  so  in  other  cities,  but  he  did  know  that 
here  in  Hartford  the  ministers  have  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony  and  so  he  believed  had  the 
congregations.  He  loved  Mr.  Breckenridge, 
who  had  commended  himself  to  them,  and  felt 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  churches  were  a 
happy  family  in  Hartford. 

The  Rev.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter  brought 
greetings  from  the  First  Church  in  Hartford, 
the  Centre  Ohnroh,  which  was  founded  in  1682. 
Mr.  Potter^spoke  of  the  early  intoleration  of 
the  First  Church— the  established  church— for 
other  pastors  and  churches.  But,  thank  God, 
that  heresy  was  exploded  long  ago  and  now  all 
churches  were  in  harmony.  The'Oongrega- 
tional  Ohnroh  was  indebted  to  the  P.iesbyter- 
inn  Ohnroh  for  many  good  things  and  he  hoped 
that  Mr.  Brookenridge’s  ohnroh  wouldaoontiane 
for  many  years  in  the  bond  of  love  and  fellow¬ 
ship. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Q.  Williamson  Smith,  President 
of  Trinity  College,  spoke  for  the  Educational 
interests  of  Hartford.  He  was  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  work  for  Christ  which  most 
have  been  done  in  the  fifty  years’  existence  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Every  stone  and 
brick  in  the  ohnroh  testified  to  the  faith  and 
hope  which  has  been  found  in  the  church. 
How  many  can  trace  their  conversion  to  this 
ohnroh?  And  how  many  gone  from  ns  can  now 
look  down  and  recall  their  days  in  the  ohnroh 
and  the  blessings  received  therein.  Dr.  Smith 
was  glad  to  endorse  what  Dr.  Parker  had  said 
about  love  and  sympathy  between  the  churches 
fnd  pastors  of  the  city.  He  oonolnded  with 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  church  would  al¬ 
ways  be  actuated  by  the  love  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Twiohell  expressed  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  "The  Congregationalists,"  and  said 
that  it  seemed  wonderful  to  him  that  "they" 
were  not  all  Presbyterians.  Among  the  Puri¬ 
tans  there  was  a  great  leaning  to  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  The  Church  of  England  would  have  been 
Presbyterian  except  for  Cromwell.  A  great 
many  Puritans  were  inclined  to  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  They  were  not  Con^egationalists  when 
they  came  over  in  1630.  The  first  settlers  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony  were  very  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  Presbyterianism.  Mr.  Twitohell  read 
from  Cotton  Mather’s  "Magnalia"  to  show 
how  near  the  early  settlers  came  to  making 
Presbyterianism  the  "state"  ohnroh  of  New 
England.  He  said  that  it  was  not  nntil  fifty 
(Continued  on  page  8S.) 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
MINISTER* 

There  is  no  more  imminent  question  before 
the  Ohnrohes  of  America  than  that  of  Vacant 
Ohnrches  and  Unemployed  Ministers,  the  prob¬ 
lem  often  somewhat  lightly  expressed  as  the 
V.  O.  and  U.  question.  Even  the  Methodist 
Church,  which  has  an  almost  perfect  machinery 
for  placing  its  ministers,  is  apt  to  find  the 
wheels  getting  clogged  when  it  comes  to  fitting 
the  man  to  the  place,  while  the  churches  of  the 
Congregational  order  which  make  no  effort  af¬ 
ter  ecclesiastical  control  hardly  find  the  problem 
more  perplexing  than  do  the  highly  organized 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Ohnrohes.  In  our 
own  denomination  the  condition  is  becoming 
well  nisrh  untenable,  and  if  there  is  any  new 
light  to  be  thrown  upon  it  from  any  quarter 
without  doubt  we  shall  eagerly  turn  our  faces 
that  way. 

With  some  disappointment  we  discover  that 
the  needed  light  does  not  break  forth  from  Mr. 
Pratt's  little  story.  That  be  is  deeply  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  problem  is  evident,  that  be  has 
studied  it  with  all  his  heart  is  no  less  evident. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  blemish  of  the  book — that 
the  heart  has  taken  precedence  of  the  intellect 
in  this  study,  and  that  which  should  at  once 
illuminate  and  infinenoe  will  be  discounted 
as  the  passionate  utterance  of  a  man  of  deep 
sympathies  who  has  lost  his  perspective. 

There  is  this  to  say  for  Mr.  Pratt’s  most 
laudable  endeavor  to  serve  the  great  army  of 
the  unemployed  ministers,  and  incidentally  the 
Church,  that  this  book  is  not  his  final  word, 
nor  does  it  profess  to  show  the  whole  picture. 
It  is  bis  purpose,  as  the  preface  informs  ns,  to 
portray  three  types  of  ^ministers,  "the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  the  oleaginous  successful,  and  the  earn¬ 
est  ideal,”  and  in  this  book  he  shows  only  the 
first  of  the  tnree.  Doubtless  the  other  two 
stories  when  they  appear  ’’will  bring  some 
brightness  to  relieve  the  intensely  dark  shadows 
which  encompass  the  ministerial  career,  as  set 
forth  in  the  tragic  experience  of  the  Rev. 
George  Benson,  erstwhile  orthodox  minister  of 
Faraway.  But  no  subsequent  story,  however 
optimistic,  will  redeem  this  book  from  the 
charge  of  that  unfairness  which  |comes  from 
telling  the  truth  in  bitterness  of  soul,  t  Noroan 
any  subsequent  book,  however  genially  con¬ 
ceived,  alter  the  fact  that  in  the  intensity  of 
his  sympathy  with  brethren  less  fortunate  than 
himself,  the  author’s  view  of  facts  has  become 
sadly  warped.  It  is  doubtless  true,  and  dis¬ 
creditably  true,  that  ;  there'  are  Christian 
Churches  in  which  a  man  may  not  remain  after 
having  taken  part  in  a  struggle  for  social  and 
political  purity.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  told  ns  that 
story,  and  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  question 
that  George  Benson’s  loss  of  his  church  does 
not  misrepresent  actual,  though  perhaps  not 
prevalent,  conditions.  But  the  secret  machina¬ 
tions  of  a  theological  seminary  to  prevent  such 
a  man  from  ever  obtaining  another  pulpit  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  history.  Mr.  Pratt  re¬ 
sides  in  a  seminary  town,  the  local  coloring 
which  be  sometimes  inadvertently  gives  shows 
plainly  through  the  very  transparent  veil  of 
the  changed  name  that  he  has  in  mind  a  par¬ 
ticular  theological  seminary.  If  Hartford  is 
henceforth  an  agreeable  place  of  abode  for 
him,  the  fact  will  speak  volumes  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  courtesy  of  the  Faculty. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  this  capital 
blemish  in  the  book,  not  only  because  its  au¬ 
thor’s  valuable  contributions  to  The  Evangelist 

*  The  Orthodox  Preacher  and  Nancy.  Being  the  Tale 
of  the  Misfortanea  of  a  Minister  who  tried  to  do  as  Jesns 
wonid.  A  Story  of  Ministerial  Life  as  It  Is.  Hartford 
Oonn.,  Oonnectlcnt  Magazine  Oo.  IWl  pp.  191. 


show  him  to  be  a  man  of  first  rate  ability,  but 
because  the  subject  is  one  which  loudly  calls 
for  energetic  and  fearless  treatment.  We  honor 
Mr.  Pratt  for  his  fearlessness  quite  as  much  as 
we  regret  the  method  of  its  manifestation. 

The  value  of  fiction  as  a  vehicle  of  truth 
needs  not  to  be  questioned.  Years  ago,  Mr. 
Shorthonse,  explaining  why  he  wrote  John 
Inglesant  rather  than  a  philosophioal  treatise, 
said  that  if  James  Hinton  had  written  The 
Mystery  of  Pain  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  it 
would  have  helped  thousands  where  now  it 
helped  only  a  few.  True,  if  the  dramatic  and 
narrative  gift  had  been  Mr.  Hinton’s  in  equal 
measure  with  his  rare  insight  and  profound  ap¬ 
prehension  of  truth.  Otherwise  we  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  faded  little  volume  that  for  twenty 
years  has  kept  intimate  company  with  the 
Bible  and  The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Mr.  Pratt 
is  an  able  essayist. '.We  are  not  sore  that  he  would 
not  have  rendered  more  efficient  service  in  this 
cause,  which  urgently  needs  a  protagonist,  had 
he  written  for  the  religions  press  a  series  of 
trenchant  articles,  and  left  untold  the  pitiful 
story  of  the  orthodox  minister  and  his  shallow 
and  faithless  Nancy. 

God’s'Bevblations  of  Himself  to  Men,  as 
successively  made  in  the  Patriachal,  Jewish 
and  Christian  Dispensations  and  in  the 
Messianic  Kingdom.  By  Samuel  J.  An¬ 
drews.  Second  edition,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1901.  8vo.  Pp.  XX.  4  1.  $3. 

The  first  edition  appeared  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  "in  the  present  revision  few  changes  have 
been  made.  ’  ’  The  work  is  a  sort  of  treatise  on 
Biblical  Theology,  being  an  exposition  of  the 
successive  phases  of  the  revelation  contained 
in  Holy  Scripture.  The  fundamental  position 
of  the  book  is  also  unchanged:  change  would 
be  repugnant  to  that  position.  The  questions 
which  criticism  raises  are  of  no  significance  in 
the  message,  for  they  cannot  add  to  or  subtract 
from  the  sum  of  revealed  truth. 

To  those  who  agree  with  the  author’s  thesis 
the  book  will  be  particularly  useful,  but  to 
those  who  hold  with  the  critics  its  value  will 
be  small ;  in  fact  such  will  scarcely  regard  it  as 
worthy  of  a  second  edition.  But  we  may  fail 
to  agree  with  this  judgment  in  some  wide 
fields  and  in  some  important  points.  As  we 
trace  the  progress  of  the  revelation  as  here 
portrayed  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  progress,  that  God  made 
himself  increasingly  known  to  men,  till  in  the 
fulness  of  time  Ohrist  came.  As  we  study  this 
progressive  revelation,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  critical  views  have  brought 
out  the  personal  element  in  prophet  and  sage 
and  have  given  to  the  messages  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  that  they  never  had  before.  In  fact,  too 
much  stress  is  laid  by  both  sides  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  respective  views.  Critical 
results  are  often  too  intangible  for  ordinary 
comprehension,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  any  result  of  criticism  whatever, 
serves  to  rob  the  narrative  of  many  a  hint 
which  shows  a  living,  breathing,  active  man 
behind  the  word,  the  message,  the  truth. 
Sometime  we  shall  arrive  at  a  state  of  accord, 
and  then  the  truth  will  shine  forth  in  its  own 
effulgence. 

The  Story  of  Joseph  read  for  its  Practical  les¬ 
sons.  By  J.  R  Miller  D.  D.  Philadelphia : 

The  Westminster  Press.  1901.  13mo.  pp. 

186.  40  cents  net. 

This  book  does  not  claim  excellence  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  Egyptological  lore  or  its  arohseo- 
logioal  treasures.  It  does  not  throw  light  upon 
the  critical  questions  that  arise  in  connection 
with  text  or  authorship.  It  takes  the  story  as 
it  stands  and  proceeds  to  give  an  example  of 
the  fact  that  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is  profi¬ 
table  for  those  to  whom  it  has  been  handed 
down,  and  that  learning  therefrom  we  may  be 
made  wiser  than  we  were.  The  lessons  de¬ 


duced  from  the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  story  are 
all  apt,  and  there  is  none  that  is  far  fetched  or 
obscure.  The  author,  who  is  well  known 
and  appreciated  by  readers  of  The  Evangelist, 
and  whose  books  are  read  in  all  countries  of 
the  world,  has  not  striven  after  high  sound¬ 
ing  words,  and  he  has  not  thought  any  les¬ 
son  too  trivial  for  mention.  While  plain 
and  simple  it  is  suggestive,  and  taken  as  a 
whole  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  results  drawn 
from  the  continuous  exposition  of  a  Biblical 
narrative. 

The  Ohdbch  in  the  Fort  and  Other  Sermons. 
By  David  James  Burrell  D.D.  New  York, 
Revell  Oompany.  1901.  Pp.  816.  |1.20  net. 
The  Ohnroh  in  the  Fort  was  the  one  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  it  is  described  as  a  preface  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Ohurch  in 
New  York,  preached  on  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  author’s  pastorate  in  the  Collegiate 
Ohnroh.  The  historical  data  are  interesting 
and  from  them  are  deduced  certain  oonolnsions 
which  are  used  in  defending  the  position  which 
the  author  loses  no  chance  to  advocate.  This 
intensely  conservative  position  comes  out  in 
other  sermons,  such  as  "The  Old  Book  and  the 
New  Century,”  "Has  the  Quality  of  Christi¬ 
anity  Deteriorated  in  Recent  Times”  In  all 
of  the  sermons  is  a  quality  of  plain,  straightfor¬ 
ward  speech  and  a  succinct  and  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  which  make  them  admirable  models  of 
their  kind.  Too  many  sermons  are  literary 
essays :  these  are  prose  in  earnest. 

New  Wine  Skins.  Present  Day  Problems. 
Lectures  Delivered  before  the  Maine  Minis¬ 
ters’  Institute  at  Cobb  Divinity  School, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  September  S-8,  1900.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Morning  Star  Publishing  House. 
1901.  13mo.  $1.60. 

The. title  is  suggestive  of  the  mental  attitude 
from  which  the  lectures  in  this  volume  ue 
conceived.  They  are  undenominational  in 
their  purpose,  though  given  under  the  auspices 
of  a  denominational  seminary.  The  purpose 
avowed  in  them  is  to  put  the  hearer  into  touch 
with  the  spirit  which  dominates  modem  think¬ 
ing  along  several  lines,  sociological,  philosophi¬ 
cal,  Biblical  and  practical.  The  dedication  is 
boldly  "To  those  who  in  the  vintage  of  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  and  growth  find  a  new  wine 
needing  new  bottles.” 

Among  the  contributors  are  Dr.  J.  H.  W. 
Stuckenburg,  well  known  as  a  writer  on  philo¬ 
sophical  and  sociological  subjects,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon,  whose  fame  is  almost 
world-wide.  Professor  Robinson  of  Bowdoin 
College  discourses  upon  the  relations  of  Science 
and  Religion;  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Patton  of  Ann 
Arbor  deals  with  Herbert  Spencer  and  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  with  The  Minister’s  Per¬ 
sonality  and  Methods.  Professors  Galley,  An¬ 
thony  and  Hayes  of  Cobb  Divinity  School  treat 
of  critical  questions  as  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Gospels,  the  importance  of  historical 
criticism  and  the  historical  setting  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  paper  on  the  "advantages  of 
the  historical  method  in  studying  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament”  has  a  theme  of  great  importance. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  collection  of  papers  is 
somewhat  symptomatic  and  in  so  far  as  it  meets 
a  legitimate  demand  it  is  worthy  of  praise. 

The  Century  Book  for  Mothers.  A  Praotioal 
Guide  in  the  Rearing  of  Healthy  Children. 
By  Leroy  Milton  Sale  M.  D.  and  Gustav 
Poliak.  The  Century  Company.  New 
York:  1901. 

The  authors  have  taken  the  right  point  of 
view  in  placing  the  limits  of  this  work.  It  is 
a  guide  for  the  rearing  of  healthy  ohildren, 
sick  ohildren  belonging  to  the  domain  of  doo- 
tor  and  nurse.  Throughout  the  work  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  rales  and 
this  advice  apply  to  child  only  when  well,  the 
moment  it  is  ill,  professional  advice  must  be 
sought 

From  the  physician’s  standpoint  this  book 
must  be  warmly  weloomed.  It  is  absolutely 
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oorreot,  it  is  well  written,  its  information  is 
oonoise  and  well  pat  and  it  doea  not  oventep 
the  limits.  From  it  a  mother  learns  when  the 
child  really  needs  the  doctor. 

From  the  mother's  standpoint,  this  work 
fills  a  place  till  now  unfilled.  It  gives  her  ad¬ 
vice  on  every  particalar  about  herself  and  the 
child;  it  does  so  in  language  readily  under¬ 
stood,  in  a  simple  style  and  in  a  manner  as 
convincing  as  it  is  plain. 

Dr.  Sale’s  book  really  is  the  very  best  of  its 
kind,  it  goes  so  much  into  little  details  of  the 
home  and  nursery ;  things  are  told  which  a 
mother  always  wants  to  ask  the  doctor  and 
then  forgets  to  atk.  While  the  only  original¬ 
ity  is  in  the  arrangement  of  facts,  the  book  is 
one  that  should  be  in  every  household  in  the 
land,  for  it  is  written  by  one  who  knows  what 
mothers  need  to  know. 


In  The  Opportunity  Circle,  Faye  Huntington 
tells  the  story  of  a  group  of  girls  in  various 
walks  of  life,  and  marks  the  helpfulness  of  as¬ 
sociation  and  shows  the  true  ideals  of  the  Order 
of  The  King’s  Daughters.  Not  to  overlook  the 
nearest  duty  is  one  of  its  cardinal  principles. 
When  one  of  the  members  goes  with  her  family 
to  Colorado,  she  finds  in  the  mining  hamlet 
opportunities  for  which  she  has  been  trained 
in  the  Circle.  One  of  the  characters  remarks, 
”If  all  Christian  families  would  do  as  the 
Lansings  have  done,  the  problem  of  Home 
Missions  would  be  solved  more  easily.  ”  The 
little  story  is  charmingly  told,  and  with  clear 
type  and  dainty  blue  cover  the  volume  will 
make  a  welcome  gift  fora  young  girl.  (Amer¬ 
ican  Tract  Society.  60  cents. ) 

Too  many  of  the  children’s  books  of  recent 
years  remind  one  of  the  Christmas  gift  of  a 
box  of  cigars  generously  presented  by  a  man 
to  his  wife — they  are  so  evidently  written  for 
the  admiration  of  grown  ups,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  point  of  view  is  so  pointedly  ignored. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  capital  story  of 
Oalopojf  the  Talking  Pony,  which  Mr.  Tudor 
Jenks  has  written  and  Howard  R.  Cort  has 
illustrated.  It  is  honestly  what  it  purports  to 
be,  ”a  story  for  young  folks.”  Mr.  Jenks  is 
aware  of  that  fact  in  natural  history,  known 
only  to  those  children  of  all  ages  who  have 
eyes  to  see  fairy  rings  in  the  grass,  and  ears  to 
understand  the  songs  of  the  birds,  namely  that 
on  one  day  in  the  year  every  animal  can  talk. 
Galopoff  the  pony  had  had  many  adventures, 
and  his  qualities  were  many,  though  apparently 
truthfulness  was  not  one  of  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  children  will  delight  in  him,  and  not 
having  yet  bscome  decadent  in  literary  taste, 
they  will  delight  in  the  book  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  it  winds  up  in  the  good  old  way — they 
all  lived  happy  ever  after.  (Henry  Altemns 
Company,  Philadelphia  ) 

There  is  a  large  class  of  those  of  whom  the 
Apostle  warns  ns  that  they  are  “ever  learning 
and  never  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  trnth.  ” 
It  was  not  for  such  that  The  Bible  for  Learners 
was  written  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Dr.  H. 
Oort,  professor  of  Hebrew  Antiquities  at  Lei¬ 
den,  and  Dr.  I.  Hooykaas,  pastor  at  Rotter¬ 
dam,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Kuenen,  professor  of  Theology  at  Leiden.  The 
work  was  one  of  great  erndition,  ably  put  into 
a  form  that  might  be  readily  nnderstanded  of 
the  people,  and  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
discrimination  it  has  been  widely  useful. 
Especially  has  it  been  of  value  in  correcting  an 
impression  which  has  been  assidnonsly  fostered 
by  two  classes,  the  enemies  of  religion  and  the 
timid  conservatives,  jealous  for  the  ark  of  God ; 
the  impression  namely  that  if  parts  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  are  legendary  and  myhioal,  all  must  be 
fiction.  The  authors  of  this  work,  being  of 


the  advanced  school  of  Biblical  criticism, 
firmly  believe  that  parts  of  the  Bible  are 
legendary  and  mythical ;  they  no  less  firmly 
believe  that,  as  they  say  in  their  preface,  the 
Bible  is  not  only  “the  book  of  our  religion,” 
but  “the  book  of  religion,"  and  this  not  be¬ 
cause  the  books  of  other  religions  are  without 
value,  but  ”  because  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
religions  life  of  mankind  and  of  each  man  in 
particular  belongs  to  the  person  of  Jesns  and 
it  is  upon  Jesns  that  the  whole  Bible  turns.’’ 
This  love  for  the  person  of  Jesns,  and  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  incomparable  importance  of  his 
mission,  vitalizes  the  entire  work  and  gives 
it  its  high  value  to  the  student  who  in 
the  true  sense  is  a  learner.  For  this  very  rea¬ 
son  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we  welcome 
the  Sunday-school  edition  of  this  work,  put  forth 
by  Little,  Brown  and  Company  last  year. 
Valuable  the  Sunday-school  teacher  ought  to 
find  it,  and  probably  the  teacher  was  in  the 
editor’s  mind;  there  are  also  older  scholars, 
from  enlightened  homes,  who  will  profit  by  its 
use.  But  doubtless  the  majority  of  teachers 
and  scholars  will  find  it  a  stumbling  block. 
(The  Old  Testament  for  Learners,  pp.  z.  616. 
|1. 60.  The  New  Testament  for  Learners,  pp. 
vii.  760.  $1.60.  Each  with  map.) 

Patty  Fairfield,  by  Carolyn  Wells,  is  the  storyof 
a  girl  of  fourteen  who  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  four  different  families  of  relations,  yonng  and 
old.  in  as  many  long  visits.  The  contrast  of 
the  studious  and  philanthropic  pursuit  of  the 
relatives  in  Boston,  with  that  of  a  happy-go- 
lucky  out  door  life  at  a  summer  home  on 
Long  Island,  is  amusingly  told.  How  Patty, 
who  is  motherless,  is  made  supremely  happy 
in  the  end,  yonng  readers  will  like  to  find  out 
for  themselves.  (Dodd,  Mead.  Illustrated. 
11.10.) 

In  Her  Sixteenth  Year,  Helen  Dawes  Brown 
gives  the  story  of  family  life  in  a  small  Massa¬ 
chusetts  mill  town  near  Concord.  Phoebe  Gay. 
the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  tells  the  story, 
which  opens  with  a  long  dress  for  the  tall  girl. 
She  is  blessed  with  a  charming  grandmother 
and  grandfather  in  her  home  and  the  busy, 
happy,  healthy  life  is  described  in  a  charming 
way  by  one  who  has  lived  it.  This  won¬ 
derful  year  widens  the  horizon  of  the  yonng 
girl.  A  golden  wedding,  a  visit  to  New  York, 
and  the  blissful  experience  of  Harvard  class  day 
are  all  vividly  told  in  a  way  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.  |1.  Illns- 
trated. ) 

The  Control  of  Trusts  is  a  question  of  grow¬ 
ing  importance,  and  it  is  one  of  recent  date. 
That  a  method  will  be  found  to  control  trusts 
is  inevitable,  bnt  its  promulgator  has  not 
gained  a  large  audience  as  yet.  Prof.  John 
B.  Clark  of  Colombia  University  presents  an 
“  argument  in  favor  of  curbing  the  power  of 
monopoly  by  a  natural  method.  ’  ’  The  *  *  natural 
method”  is  all  right  in  nearly  all  oases;  the 
difflonlty  is  to  discover  and  apply  it.  Professor 
Clark’s  method  is  the  old  one  of  competition, 
as  old  as  political  economy  and  as  old  as  man. 
The  difflonlty  is  to  make  it  plain  how  the 
remedy  is  to  be  applied  withoat  recourse  to 
simptnary  legislation  on  one  side  or  socialistic 
measures  on  the  other.  Just  at  present  the 
discussion  is  partlonlarly  opportune,  and  any 
sane  and  reasonable  contribution  to  the  discns* 
siou  is  valnaole.  (Macmillan.  2mo.  Pp  x. 
88  .  60  cents  net. ) 

In  addition  to  its  special  articles  by  famous 
men  and  women  and  its  stories  by  the  most 
popular  living  writers  of  fiction.  The  Youth's 
Companion  presents  other  regular  features  of 
value.  The  editorial  page  discusses  the  public 
questions  of  the  day  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality. 
The  weekly  article  on  the  care  nf  the  health, 
departments  of  Current  Events  and  Nature  and 
Science,  the  children’s  page  with  its  diversion 


for  the  little  ones,  and  the  anecdotes  and  mis¬ 
cellany,  have  their  share  in  making  the  paper  a 
treasury  of  good  reading. 

Irish  Pastorals,  by  Shan  F.  Bnllook.  We  find 
a  collection  of  delightful  pen  pictures  dealing 
with  peasant  life.  Some  of  them  abound  with 
kindliness  and  true  humor,  while  others  have 
a  notejof  tragedy,  vaying  as  the  fickle  climate 
of  the  Green  Isle.  The  long  rainy  spells  and 
drouth  bring  famine,  bnt  the  fair,  bright 
weather  with  the  good  crops,  joy  and  simple 
plenty.  The  opening  of  each  story  describes 
the  setting,  indicating  the  tone  of  each,  thus 
linking  these  children  of  the  soil,  with  the 
earth  on  which  they  are  dependent,  in  a  most 
artistic  way.  Even  in  the  hour  of  trouble 
these  characters  show  admirable  qualities,  keen 
good  natnred  wit  and  shrewdness.  These 
sketches  will  be  welcome  in  the  reading  circle 
or  family  gathering,  a  pleasant  half  hour’s 
change.  (McClure,  Phillips.  $1.60.) 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia 
will  publish  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Far  East, 
from  the  pen  of  Senator  A.  J.  Beveridge,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  a  tour  of  observation. 

Among  the  many  papers  of  interest  in  the 
current  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
is  one  on  Our  New  Possessions  and  The  Con¬ 
stitution  by  Hannis  Taylor,  former  minister 
to  Spain.  A  Plea  for  American  Interference 
in  Turkey  is  by  Urban  Gohier.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  writes  of  American  Opportunities  and 
Education. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  is  busy  with  a  new 
novel  which  will  appear  as  a  serial  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Henry 
Harland’s  new  story.  The  Lady  Paramount, 
will  also  run  as  a  serial  in  the  same  periodical. 

The  late  Prof.  Max  Mneller’o  paper.  Why  I 
am  Not  an  Agnostic,  will  appear  in  a  collection 
of  his  later  essays  in  a  volume  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

In  The  Magazine  of  Art  for  November,  Marion 
Hepworth  Dickson  gives  in  the  series  of  Rising 
Artists  a  study  of  the  work  of  Talbot  Hughes, 
with  examples  of  the  v«ork  of  the  artist.  The 
London  Municipal  Art  Schools  and  Museums 
also  have  an  illustrated  article. 

Dr.  Susie  0.  Rijnhart’s  With  the  Tibetans  in 
Tent  and  Temple,  published  last  spring,  has 
proved  to  be  so  acceptable  as  already  to  call  for 
a  second  edition.  (Revell. ) 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde- 
devotes  some  forty  pages  to  a  most  cordial  ap> 
predation  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
and  his  works  (newly  arranged  and  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company).  The  re¬ 
view  is  entitled  Un  Am^ricain  Repr^sentatif, 
and  is  by  M.  Th.  Bentzon,  who  has  frequently 
visited  Cambridge,  and  speaks  most  flatteringly 
of  Mr.  Higginson. 

One  of  Rnskin’s  life  long  friends  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Ashmolean  National  History  So¬ 
ciety  a  Raskin  Plot,  a  piece  of  land  near  Ab¬ 
ingdon,  England,  consisting  of  five  acres  of 
woodland,  marsh,  bog  and  water,  and  contain¬ 
ing  many  rare  local  specimens  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  plan  is  to  preseve  the  plot 
for  all  time  in  its  natural  condition  as  a  place 
of  sympathetic  observation,  an  idea  that  would 
have  pleased  the  poetic  and  practical  mind  of 
the  great  teacher. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  his  Memories 
of  a  Hundred  Years  _in  The  Outlook,  t^lls 
whence  he  gathered  these  treasured  reminis¬ 
cences.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  men 
of  literary  ability  and  the  old  house  in  which 
the  veteran  writer  lives  is  crowded  with  secre¬ 
taries,  cabinets,  drawers  and  boxes  filled  with 
diaries,  letters  and  papers,  and  pamphlets  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  remoter  and  the  nearer  past. 

Those  of  the  reading  public  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  Australian  stories  of  Mr.Hor- 
nang,may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  au¬ 
thor  is  a  quiet  gentleman  of  simple  tastes, 
thirty-six  years  old,  and  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Conan 
Dovle. 
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TKe  Religious 
Press 

The  Oentral  Christian  Advooate,  disonssing 
at  length  and  with  great  perspioaoity  the  very 
“aotnal”  subject  (as  the  French  say)  of  The 
Negro,  To-day,  thns  conclndes: 

Where,  then,  is  the  hope  of  the  negro?  Is  he 
without  hope?  Has  he  no  fntnre?  Is  he 
doomed  to  be  crowded  down?  Is  he  dehuman¬ 
ized? 

Not  at  ali. 

The  negro  is  thrown  back  upon  himself.  No 
law  can  be  passed,  under  any  conceivable  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  could  snatch  the  ballot  from 
such  men  as  John  W.  B.  Bowen,  Isaiah  B. 
Scott,  M.  O.  B.  Mason,  Irvine  Q.  Penn,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  Bishop  Payne,  Prof.  Keiley 
Miller,  Prof.  Scarborough,  Paul  Laurence  Dun¬ 
bar,  or  ten  thousand  others  we  could  produce. 
The  negro  is  thrown  back  on  manhood  suffrage. 
He  must  cultivate  the  high  qualities  of  citizens 
ship.  He  must  be  a  property-owner.  He  must 
be  able  to  read,  to  think,  to  act  on  his  own 
initiative.  That  is  all. 

And,  though  men  good  and  true,  men  white 
and  men  black,  may  disagree  with  our  convic¬ 
tion,  we  will  yet  affirm  it  as  an  ethnic  or  po¬ 
litical  creed,  that  the  making  of  these  things, 
thrift,  education,  manhood,  essential  to  the 
use  of  the  ballot  by  tbe  negro  race,  has  at  least 
compensating  features,  in  that  it  is  an  awaken 
ing  shook,  a  prod,  a  grim  and  stern  voice, 
waking  the  race  to  endeavor,  battle,  conquest 
and  merited  victories. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  value  of  an  ignorant 
ballot?  How  often  it  is  the  tool  of  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  white  demagogue.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  a  loss  of  rights.  It  is  true  that 
the  white  man,  no  matter  how  ignorant  or  de¬ 
praved,  still  possesses  the  right,  with  all  its 
damaging  indnenoe  and  depreciation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  color.  And  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
not  a  little  of  the  best  sentiment  of  the  South, 
of  men  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  best  classes, 
of  politicians  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of 
statesmen,  condemn  this  discrimination,  as  not 
only  unjust,  but  as  poor  policy  from  tbe  white 
man’s  point  of  view.  All  this  is  true.  It  is 
true  that  this  disparagement  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  bring  about  outbreaks  of  passion  and  race 
prejudice  that  shame  the  names  of  man  and 
God. 

But:  when  the  worst  has  been  said,  when  the 
limit  of  tbe  offense  is  reached,  is  there  still 
not  another  side?  Is  there  still  not  the  com¬ 
pensating  fact  that  it  has  started  the  negro 
race  on  the  right  path  to  power,  to  influence, 
to  self-respect,  to  mastery?  It  has  stripped  them 
of  tbe  right  to  vote.  Precisely.  But  it  has 
not  and  cannot  strip  them  of  the  right  to  read, 
to  think,  to  acquire  property,  to  become  a 
leader,  to  lift  np  a  race  by  its  intrinsic  devel¬ 
opment  This  loss  of  the  right  of  an  ignorant 
ballot  strips  him  of '‘poiitical  priviiege;”  it 
may  add  other  disabilities,  but  it  has  not  added 
one  disability  which  the  lad  who  slept  night 
after  night  under  the  sidewalk  and  heard  tbe 
tramp  of  feet  over  him — who  had  to  keep 
walking  through  the  frosty  night  because  there 
was  no  room  for  him  in  the  country  tavern  (we 
almost  said  "in  the  inn"),  but  who  has  been 
introduced  to  sovereigns,  dignified  by  great  uni¬ 
versities,  and  dined  by  tbe  President  of  tbe 
United  States— could  not  overcome. 

Hear  it,  ye  millions  of  the  negro  race.  Yon 
are  thrown  back  upon  yourselves.  Are  yon 
afraid  to  accept  tbe  challenge? 


The  Independent  considers  "Questions  for 
Congress, "  now  soon  to  meet,  referring  espec¬ 
ially  to  tbe  address  of  Professor  Rogers  at 
Yale  on  entering  upon  bis  duties  as  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  late  Edward  J.  Phelps.  The  great 
matters  of  railway  discriminations,  trust  su¬ 
pervision  and  tariff  revision,  are  likely  to  have 
special  consideration : 

The  address  was  designed  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  lawyers  and  students  of  law  to  great 
questions,  in  the  treatment  of  which  their 
opinions  and  labors  must  have  much  weight. 
The  same  questions  are  before  our  legislators. 
They  may  be  the  leading  subjects  of  discussion 
in  the  approaching  session  of  Congress.  Rail¬ 
way  discrimination,  the  control  of  great  in- 
dnstrial  corporations,  the  tariff  and  reciprocity, 
are  so  closely  interwoven  or  so  intimately  re¬ 
lated  that  a  consideration  of  one  at  onoe  sug¬ 
gests  the  others.  The  origin  of  the  Steel  Cor¬ 


poration  may  be  traced  to  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Carnegie  Company  and  a  great  rail¬ 
road  concerning  freight  rates.  This  ccntro- 
versy  was  followed  by  those  preparations  for 
new  and  menacing  competition  which  led  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  several  companies. 
Great  capitalists  who  are  influential  in  the 
Steel  Corporation  are  at  tbe  same  time  not  less 
prominent  and  influential  in  the  railway  world. 

We  are  told  that  an  independent  steel  com¬ 
pany  in  Western  Pennsylvania  is  about  to  spend 
a  large  sum  in  making  a  railway  bridge  and 
branch  road  because  it  suffers  by  reason  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  on  the  part  of  the  only  railway 
now  accessible,  in  favor  of  the  great  combina¬ 
tion  with  which  it  must  compete.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  discrimination  which  tbe  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act  was  designed  to  prevent, 
and  which  the  Commission  has  so  sharply  de¬ 
nounced,  survives  in  these  days  of  industrial 
centralization.  Questions  relating  to  the 
amendment  and  enforcement  of  that  statute 
have  been  before  Congress  for  years.  They 
will  come  up  again  this  winter. 

With  them  must  be  considered  the  combina¬ 
tions  themselves,  commonly  and  incorrectly 
called  trusts ;  first,  with  respect  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  them,  and,  second,  with  respect  to 
the  tariff  duties  which  they  desire  to  retain. 


Tbe  Presbyterian  has  the  following,  which 
may  well  enough  serve  by  way  of  supplement  to 
the  big  stories  told  by  the  yellow  correspondents 
touching  the  sumptuous  style  of  entertainment 
provided  by  Mr.  Morgan  during  the  sessions  of 
the  late  Episcopal  General  Convention : 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  great  American 
financier,  appears  to  be  ambitions  to  figure  in 
a  religious  role.  He  is  not  content  to  be  the 
master-mind  of  organization  and  combination 
in  commercial  circles,  but  propcses  to  shine  as 
sm  adjuster  and  manipulator  of  the  first  rank 
in  denominational  affaiis.  He  is  undertaking 
a  part  at  which  Gladstone  played  and  failed, 
but  to  which  he  imagines  bis  organizing  genius 
is  equal.  He  aims  to  bring  about  a  union  of 
the  churches.  At  his  instigation,  according 
to  report,  a  letter  has  already  been  forwarded 
to  the  Pope,  inquiring  what  concessions  Rome 
will  make  to  effect  this  result.  His  faith 
seems  to  rise  with  the  occasion,  for  it  is  said 
that  he  hopes  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Episcopal  Convention,  three  years  hence,  to 
have  such  influences  at  work  in  Roman  and 
Protestant  Communions  that  they  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  come  together  on  practical  lines  of 
conciliation  and  union.  This  is  a  stupendous, 
if  not  an  impossible  project,  and  he  will  find 
obstacles  in  his  path  more  insuperable  than 
any  he  has  ever  encountered  in  his  business 
ventures,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  he 
is  oonnting  without  his  host. 


An  exceedingly  luminous  editorial  in  The 
Spectator  (London)  of  October  26,  sets  before 
its  readers  the  essential  principles  of  Charity 
Organization,  which  even  after  twenty- five 
years  of  successful  existence  is  too  often  mis¬ 
apprehended  by  the  religions  public.  Tbe  edi¬ 
torial  is  based  upon  a  volume  by  Dr.  E.  T. 
Dev  ne,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Cba  ity 
Organization  Society  in  this  city.  The  book 
appeared  some  time  ego,  and  was  apprecia¬ 
tively  reviewed  by  our  lamented  colleague.  Dr. 
Twining.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  tbe  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Spectator  found  in  this  country 
rather  than  his  own  the  volume  upon  which  to 
base  his  discussion  of  the  subject.  After  sum¬ 
marizing  Dr.  Devine’s  statement  of  principles, 
the  article  continues : 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  there  is 
anything  new  in  the  idea  of  systematized 
charity.  Evidently  some  sort  of  system  for 
the  organization  of  alms  was  part  of  the  "care 
of  the  cbnrohes"  which  St.  Paul  found  so 
heavy  upon  him  towards  the  end  of  bis  life. 
In  his  pastoral  letter  to  Timothy  he  gives  many 
directions  on  the  subject.  It  seems  that  indi¬ 
gent  widows,  then  as  now,  were  a  source  of 
much  consideration  and  difficulty  to  tbe  chari¬ 
table.  Apparently  St.  Paul  deemed  it  nnad- 
visable,  or  perhaps  it  was  impossible,  that  all 
such  should  be  relieved  or  supported  out  of 
church  funds.  "Let  none  be  enrolled  a  widow 
under  three  score  years  old, "  he  advises,  "hav¬ 
ing  been  the  wife  of  one  man ;  well  reported 
for  good  works;  if  she  have  brought  up  chil¬ 
dren;  if  she  have  need  hospitality  to  strangers; 
if  she  have  relieved  the  affiioted;  bnt  the 


younger  widows  refuse.  *  These  latter  are  in 
St.  Paul’s  eyes  fitter  objects  for  private  char¬ 
ity,  and  he  adds  that  "if  any  man  or  woman 
that  believeth  have  widows,  let  them  relieve 
them,  bnt  let  not  tbe  Church  be  burdened.  ’  ’ 
St.  Paul’s  ideal  is  that  every  family  should  be 
self-supporting.  "He  that  provideth  not  for 
his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
household,  bath  denied  the  faith,"  he  declares. 
Of  loafing  the  Apostle  had  a  righteous  horror. 
"1  hear,”  he  writes,  "that  some  among  yon 
walk  disorderly,  working  not  at  all."  Such 
men  he  commands  and  exhorts  "by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  with  quietness  they  work 
and  eat  their  own  bread. ’’  It  is  evident  that 
these  drones  were  a  great  affiiotlon  to  the  early 
Obnrob,  and  finally  drew  from  St.  Paul  tbe 
stern  sentence,  "If  a  man  will  not  work  neither 
shall  he  eat.  ’’  Many  preachers  in  the  Church 
of  England  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  upheld 
the  necessity  for  ohiffity  oragaization  long  be¬ 
fore  such  a  system  recevied  a  name.  George 
Herbert  in  A  Priest  of  the  Temple,  wherein  he 
sets  forth  the  whole  duty  of  a  country  parson, 
devoted  a  chapter  to  the  administration  of 
charity.  The  parson  is  to  use  his  best  endeav¬ 
ors  "that  there  be  not  a  single  idle  person  or 
beggar  in  bis  parish,  bnt  that  all  be  in  a  com¬ 
petent  way  to  get  their  living."  In  times  of 
scarcity  and  distress  be  is  to  give  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  bnt  even  then  not  to  forego  dis¬ 
crimination,  "giving  corn  to  some  outright, 
and  selling  to  others  under  rates,"  always 
''working  those  that  are  able  to  the  same 
charity."  In  all  almsgiving,  we  are  told,  tbe 
conscientious  parson  "  distingnisheth,  giving 
them  most  that  live  best,  take  the  most  pains, 
and  are  the  most  charged— so  is  his  charity  in 
effect  a  sermon.  ’  ’  Beggars  at  the  door  be  is 
not  to  help  *  ‘  without  some  testimony — except 
the  evidence  of  the  misery  bring  testimony 
with  it,  for  evident  miseries  have  a  natural 
privilege  and  exemption  from  all  law."  Jer¬ 
emy  Taylor’s  roles  for  the  organization  of  re¬ 
lief  are  sensible  and  extraordinarily  well  put. 
He  begins  with  this  somewhat  startling  warn¬ 
ing:  "He  that  gives  to  the  poor  what  is  not 
his  own  makes  himself  a  thief  and  the  poor  to 
be  receivers."  Nothing  is  to  be  given  to  vi¬ 
cious  or  drunken  persons  "if  such  alms  will 
support  their  sin.  ’  ’  Every  man  who  gives  alms 
"should  do  it  in  mercy,  out  of  a  true  sense  of 

the  calamity  of  his  brother . 

If  charity  is  nothing  but  a  meritorious  sac¬ 
rifice  on  the  part  of  the  charitable,  its  admin¬ 
istration  need,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  reason.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  kind  of  pious  selfishness,  and 
no  selfishness  can  surely  be  a  part  of  the  two 
great  commandments  on  which  Ohristianity 
bangs.  Of  *  *  the  first  and  greatest’  ’  of  these 
our  Lord  gave  us  no  precise  explanaticn— no 
doubt  because  such  an  explanation  is  outside 
the  power  of  language — bnt  according  to  his 
custom,  he  threw  a  light  upon  his  words  by 
means  of  a  similitude.  ‘  ‘  The  second  is  like 
unto  it,  ’  ’  he  said.  If  these  two  ideals — the 
service  of  God  and  the  service  of  man— are 
alike,  they  must  be  pursued  in  like  manner, 
that  is,  with  all  the  strength  of  the  pursuer’s 
mind,  as  well  as  of  his  heart  and  of  bis  soul. 


The  Indian  Witness  has  its  doubts  as  to  tbe 
wisdom  of  our  school  policy  in  thePhilippines: 

While  tbe  Americans  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  vigor  with  which  they  are  taking  hold 
of  the  problems  that  confront  them  in  the 
Philippines,  and  for  the  rapid  development  of 
*heir  plans,  it  is  just  possible  they  may  be  pro¬ 
ceeding  too  fast  in  some  diections.  Tbe  im¬ 
portation  of  five  or  six  hundred  American  Ool- 
lege  graduates  of  both  sexes  in  a  lump,  to  be 
appointed  teachers  in  tbe  outlying  districts,  is 
certainly  a  bold  and  dashing  experiment,  the 
outcome  of  which  will  be  followed  with  great 
interest.  We  wonder  how  many  of  these  im¬ 
ported  teachers  will  answer  to  the  roll  call  a 
year  from  now.  Were  they  missionaries,  im¬ 
bued  with  the  constraining  love  of  Obrist  and 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  self-surrender  to  the 
noblest  Ideals  of  Christian  service,  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  that  notwithstanding  all  the  hardship, 
they  are  certain  to  be  called  on  to  endure,  they 
would  stand  fast,  saying,  "None  of  these 
things  move  me."  Bnt  from  what  we  are 
given  to  understand  are  tbe  conditions  under 
which  they  shall  have  to  labor  in  the  interior, 
at  a  distance  from  Manila — the  mofuttV,  as  we 
call  it  in  India— we  feel  morally  certain  tbe 
majority  of  the  Americans  will  not  stand  it 
very  long.  We  should  have  supposed  that  at 
the  outset  at  least  the  wiser  plan  would  have 
been  a  training  school  at  Manila  for  supplying 
well-trained  native  teachers  to  the  country 
towns  and  villages. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON 
SUNDAY  NOVEMBER  24,  1901 
Wobld’s  Temperance  Lesson. 
iMiah  V.  11-28. 

Golden  Text. — Woe  nuto  them  that  are 
mighty  to  drink  wine.  —Isaiah  v.  22. 

It  is  impraotioable  to  connect  the  present 
lesson  with  the  historic  course  of  studies  which 
we  are  following  in  the  present  half  year,  and 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  do  so.  As  the  snb- 
ject  of  temperance  reonrs  in  the  International 
series  with  greater  frequency  than  any  other 
Christian  virtue  it  would  appear  to  be  difficult 
to  say  anything  on  the  subject  which  has  not 
been  said  some  time  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years.  The  passage  before  os.  however, 
notwithstanding  the  title  given  it  by  the  Les¬ 
son  Committee,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
subject,  but  covers  a  far  broader  field,  and  one, 
we  venture  to  believe,  of  far  more  immediate 
importance  to  ns  at  the  present  day,  more  full 
of  needed  admonition  and  warning,  than  any 
lesson  devoted  to  temperance  alone  could  pos¬ 
sibly  do,  important  as  that  subject  unquestion¬ 
ably  is. 

In  the  study  of  the  prophets  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Israel  which  we  made  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  we  often  had  occasion  to  show 
the  very  strong  analogy  between  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  Judah  in  the  years  preceding  the 
Captivity  and  the  social  condition  of  onr  own 
country  at  the  present  day.  Differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  situations  there  are,  of  course, 
and  very  important  ones,  but  the  likeness  is 
sufficiently  great  to  bring  home  to  ourselves  in 
a  very  impressive  degree  the  warnings  and  ad¬ 
monitions  of  the  old  prophets. 

The  time  when  Isaiah  uttered  his  earlier 
prophecies  is  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Jotham  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Abas,  a  period  described  in  2  Kings  zv.  2-xvi. 
20,  and  the  parallel  account  in  2  Chronicles 
zzvii.,  zxviii.,  while  Isaiah  vii.  and  viii. 
throws  an  impressive  light  upon  the  time. 

Judab  had  had  a  long  period  of  prosperity 
under  Uzziah,  the  father  of  Jotham.  A  high 
degree  of  luxury  had  its  natural  result  in  cor¬ 
rupt  manners  and  indifference  to  religion,  and 
though  Jotham  was  valiant  and  high-minded, 
his  influence  was  not  for  a  pure  religion:  “the 
people  did  yet  corruptly’’  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  2). 
His  son  Ahaz  was  openly  idolatrous ;  things 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  only  the 
preaching  of  Isaiah,  with  the  comparatively 
short  reign  of  Ahaz  and  the  accession  of  his 
pure -hearted  and  right-minded  son,  Hezekiah, 
saved  the  nation  from  destruction.  The  first 
chapter  of  this  prophecy  and  chap.  iii.  8-iv.  1 
give  some  notion  of  the  corrupt  morals  and 
luxurious  manners  of  the  country  in  the  first 
years  of  Ahaz.  Onr  lesson  continues  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

These  chapters  are  a  message  addressed  to 
both  princes  and  people,  containing  a  stern  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  whole  nation  under  the  head 
of  eight  crying  sins.  These  are :  luxury  in 
dress  (iii.  16-ir.  1);  covetousness  of  land  (v. 
8-10);  intemperance,  with  its  accompanying 
frivolity  (vss.  11-16);  indifference  (vss.  18, 
19);  moral  perversity  (vs.  20);  conceit  (vs. 
21);  corruption  (tbs.  22,  28);  and  oppression, 
with  unjust  legislation  (x.  1,  2).  Of  these,  all 
but  the  first  two  and  the  last  are  included  in 
onr  lesson.  To  understand  fully  how  abhorrent 
these  sins  are  to  God,  the  description  of  them 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  six  judg¬ 
ments  which  are  pronounced  against  the  na¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  sin,  by  way  of  warning, 
to  the  end  that  Judah  may  repent.  They  are 
found  in  v.  24,  26,  26-80,  and  in  ix.  8-z.  4,  be¬ 


ing  bound  together  by  the  refrain.  For  all  this 
his  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  his  hand  is 
stretched  out  stilll  (v.  26,  ix.  12,  17,  21,  x.  4). 

Verses  11,  12.  Briefly  to  indicate  the  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  lesson  passage,  we  no¬ 
tice  that  a  woe  is  pronounced  upon  those  who 
rise  early,  not  to  honest  toil,  but  to  luxurious 
self-indulgence,  carrying  on  through  the  broad 
daylight  the  feasting,  with  music  lending  aid 
to  luxury,  which,  even  when  harmless  in  it¬ 
self,  should  be  indulged  in  only  at  evening 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  well  performed. 
Naturally  such  daylight  feasts  are  chiefly  of 
strong  drink.  We  most  remember  that  this  woe 
is  not  pronounced  against  the  distilled  liquors 
and  “mixed  drinks’’  of  onr  own  day,  which 
were  unknown  then,  but  against  wine,  which 
in  strict  moderation  is  practically  harmless  and 
was  universally  drunk  at  that  time.  Isaiah 
was  a  temperance  preacher,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  The  abuse  of  a  good  gift  of  God,  as  wine 
was  then  held  to  be  (Ps.  civ.  14,  16),  is  an 
outstanding  sin.  It  shows  deep  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  that  men  should  use  such  gifts  of  God  as 
were  intended  to  promote  cheerfulness  and 
thankfulness  and  kindly  fellow-feeling,  as 
music  and  feasting  in  company  properly  do, 
and  give  him  never  a  thought  of  gratitude, 
“neither  regarding  his  work  nor  considering 
the  operation  of  his  hands.’’  No  lesson  is 
more  strongly  written  on  the  book  of  nature 
than  that  of  temperance.  The  musical  inttru- 
ments  mentioned  here  are  probably  the  harp, 
a  very  ancient  instrument ;  the  psaltery,  a  lyre¬ 
like  instrnment;  the  tambourine,  and  the  flage¬ 
olet,  or  flute. 

VsRSE  18.  The  captivity  here  referred  to  is 
doubtless  that  of  the  Syrian  and  Philistine  raid. 
Judah  had  become  weak  and  pusillanimous 
through  luxury,  and  her  neighbors  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  to  invade  and  plunder  the  land. 

But  it  is  not  forcing  the  metaphor  to  see  in 
this  fact  a  figure  for  the  worse  captivity  of  an 
inveterate  love  of  drink— one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  the  most  difficult  toTshake  off  of  any  under 
the  power  of  which  man  can  come. 

Verses  14,  15.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  de¬ 
scribe  its  horrors  in  this  language,  the  under 
word  gaping  wide  to  swallow  down  the  wretched 
slave  to  liquor,  and  all  his  property  and  glory, 
and  home  and  joy  going  down  in  irrecoverable 
ruin.  Both  the  mean  and  the  mighty,  simple 
and  gentle,  are  humbled  by  this  shocking 
habit. 

Verse  16.  The  only  alleviating  feature  of 
such  a  dispensation  is  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  is 
exalted  by  justice — the  justice  of  an  awful 
doom— and  God,  the  Holy  One,  is  honored  in 
righteousness,  the  wrath  of  man  being  made  to 
praise  him. 

Verse  17.  This  verse  is  difficult  to  translate ; 
the  text  is  confused.  It  perhaps  may  be  read, 
Tnen  (when  God  had  vindicated  his  righteous¬ 
ness  by  the  punishment  of  these  luxurious 
wine-bibbers)  the  lambs  shall  feed  as  in  their 
pasture,  and  the  waste  places  of  the  faX  ones  shall 
the  sojourners  (the  wandering  shepherds,  com¬ 
pare  2  Sam.  iv.  8)  eat,  that  is,  the  lands  of 
these  self-indulgent  drinkers  {fat  ones)  being 
utterly  neglected,  become  pasture  lands  for 
wandering  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 

Verses  18,  19  are  a  woe  upon  the  indiffer¬ 
ent,  the  reckless,  who  pursue  their  own  pleasure 
with  no  regard  to  consequences,  drawing  pun¬ 
ishment  upon  themselves  with  cords  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  and  sin  as  with  a  cart  rope,  saying  ( with 
impious  effrontery).  Let  him  make  speed  and  let 
him  hasten  his  working  that  we  may  see  it!  Let 
the  counsel  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  draw  nigh 
that  we  may  see  it!  Such  profane  defiance  of 
Gk)d  is  possible  only  to  men  very  far  gone  in  sin. 


Verse  20.  The  step  from  profane  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  moral  perversity  is  a  short  one.  And 
when  men  come  to  oall  evil  good,  and  darkness 
light,  and  bitter  sweet,  and  see  nothing  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  good  and  light  and  sweet,  their 
woe  is  very  sure.  Such  moral  perversity  is  apt 
to  be  a  result  of  intemperate  drinking,  but  any 
self-indulgence,  in  eating,  or  pleasure,  or  in¬ 
dolence,  tends  directly  to  to  this  end. 

Verses  21-28.  Self-conceit  naturally  follows 
self-indulgence.  And  another  natural  result  is 
corruption,  justifying  the  wicked  for  a  bribe 
and  condemning  the  righteous.  How  closely 
this  sin,  against  which  the  Bible  speaks  more 
emphatically  than  against  any  other  (compare 
the  punishment  of  Eli’s  sons  and  its  cause) — 
how  closely  it  is  allied  with  the  drink  habit, 
the  history  of  city  government  in  onr  own 
country  within  the  last  few  years  strikingly 
illustrates.  The  drink  habit  gives  power  to  the 
drink  traffic,  and  the  drink  traffic  becomes  a 
power  utterly  nnscrnpulons,  venal,  and  cor¬ 
rupting,  not  to  individuals  only,  but  to  the 
community  in  which  it  is  rampant. 

TEMPERANCE  LESSON 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Hnrent  Ph.l). 

A  young  friend  of  mine  in  Oalifornia  wished 
to  enter  the  United  States  Navy.  So  he  went 
to  San  Francisco  to  be  examined,  and  failed  to 
pass  in  the  physical  examination,  being  told, 
to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  his 
friends,  that  he  was  color  blind.”  lie  could 
not  distinguish  certain  colors.  It  may  have 
seemed  a  very  small  thing  to  refuse  a  bright 
boy  a  place  in  our  Government  service,  just 
because  he  could  not  pick  out  certain  threads 
in  a  skein. 

But  in  reality  it  was  a  serious  defect.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  distinguish  a  certain  colored  light  some 
dark  night  might  result  in  a  terrible  collision 
at  sea.  Unable  to  discern  the  color  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  signal  flying  in  the  midst  of  action,  a  sin¬ 
gle  Biilor  might,  all  unwittingly,  become  the 
cause  of  a  disastrous  naval  defeat. 

But  there  is  a  color-blindness  of  the  soul,  a 
blindness  to  spiritual  and  moral  distinctions,  a 
much  more  serious  matter  than  any  defect  of 
physical  vision. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  this  infirmity,  applying 
dreadful  denunciation  to  those  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  failing  to  confuse  others. 

’  ‘  Woe  unto  them  that  oall  evil  good,  and  good 
evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter  1 

“Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own 
eyes  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight  i 

“  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink 
wine,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong 
drink.  ’  ’ 

There  is  the  old  yet  still  linteresting  story, 
in  Greek  literature,  about  an  incident  in  the 
boyhood  of  Oyrns  the  Great. 

The  little  prince,  raised  in  the  mountains  of 
Persia,  had  never  tasted  wine,  which  was 
practically  unknown  at  that  time  among  his 
countrymen. 

Gyms  went  down  to  stay  awhile  with  his 
grandfather,  who  was  King  of  Media. 

Here,  among  many  things  that  were  splendid 
and  impressive,  he  saw  others  that  filled  him 
with  disgust. 

One  day  Oyms,  as  children  say,  “played’’ 
royal  cup-bearer.  He  girded  himself  with  a 
towel,  and  with  child-like  fidelity  of  mimicry, 
offered  the  cup  of  wine  to  the  King. 

“Very  good,’’  cried  his  grandfather,  quite 
delighted.  “But  you  forgot  one  thing.  It  is 
the  rule  for  the  onp-bearer  to  taste  the  cup 
first.’’ 

“No,  grandfather,  I  did  not  forget.  I  was 
afraid  to  taste  because  I  thought  there  was 
poison  in  the  cup.’’ 

“Poison I  What  made  yon  think  that?” 
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"Why  I  nave  notioad  that  after  these  nobles 
drink  wine  they  appear  to  forget  their  dignity 
and  splendor,  and  really  act  like  very  foolish 
people. 

"And  even  you  yourself,  grandfather,  after 
yon  have  been  drinking  wine,  seem  to  forget 
that  yon  are  a  King." 

Little  Oyrns  was  right.  There  is  poison  in 
the  alooholio  onp.  No  healthy  person  should 
drink  of  it,  and  it  is  espeoially  harmful  for 
ohildren.  There  is  a  peculiar  quality  about  al¬ 
cohol  which  makes  it  not  only  injurious  to  the 
human  body,  but  also  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties.  It  gradu¬ 
ally  impairs  the  fine  moral  tastes  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  soul.  The  Bible  says  our  bodies 
are  the  temple  of  God.  And  our  bodies  are 
wonderful  things.  No  building  ever  erected, 
even  Solomon’s  Temple  itself,  was  as  wonder¬ 
ful  as  the  humblest  human  body.  Christ  him¬ 
self  lived  in  a  human  body,  and  took  his  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  heaven  with  him. 

The  use  of  anything  which  makes  our  bodies 
less  fit  for  God  to  dwell  in  is  a  sin. 

God  has  not  given  us  all  beantifnl  faces,  or 
strong  bodies,  but  all  we  do  possess  is  to  be 
kept  and  used  for  him. 

It  is  a  dreadfnljthing  for  a  person  by  excess 
in  drink,  or  food,  or  in  any  other  appetite  or 
habit  to  render  his  nature  coarser,  his  tastes 
grosser,  and  so  close  the  avenues  by  which  in 
manifold  ways  God  is  always  sending  in  his 
messages  to  the  soul. 

Astronomers  nowadays  take  photographs  of 
invisible  stars.  Stars  which  our  naked  eyes 
cannot  see,  which  even  the  telescope  cannot 
make  out,  are  thus  brought  to  our  knowledge. 
A  prepared  plate  is  exposed  to  the  night  sky, 
and  left  for  a  long  time.  Gradually  the  little 
rays  of  light  from  stars  so  far  distant  as  to  be 
incapable  of  detection  in  any  other  way,  print 
their  image  upon  this  plate. 

A  Christian  is  a  being  whose  heart  should 
always  be  open  to  the  infiuences  of  Eternity 
and  God. 

If  onr^bodies  wore  kept  pure  for  the  sake  of 
our  souls,  as  I  am  sure  God  means  them  to  be, 
we  should  learn  to  feel  somewhat  as  the  blessed 
angels  feel,  and  learn,  even  if  dimly,  some  of 
the  things  which  the  angels  know.  We  shall 
learn  at  least  that  "for  his  dwelling  and  his 
throne  God  ohooseth  the  pure  in  heart.  ’  ’ 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Kev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  P.D. 

Showing  Gratitude 

Nov.  18.  Thankfulness  in  the  heart.  Pea.  9  ;  1>11. 

19.  Rejoicing  aiways-  Phii.  3  : 1-10. 

80.  The  grateful  household.  Josh.  84  :  lA  14, 15. 

81.  Praise  and  life.  Jas.  3  : 1-10 

88.  A  thankful  nation.  Psa.  67  : 1-7. 

88.  A  spirit  of  gratitude.  Eph.  5  : 15.81. 

81.  Topic— Thanksgiving.  Isa.  84  :  lA 

The  shook  and  strain  were  terrific.  It  was 
lightning  stroke  from  cloudless  sky.  History 
had  never  known  a  happier,  more  prosperous 
nation.  To  an  unsurpassed  degree,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  commanded  the  confidence  and  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  people.  The  grief,  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  it  was  genuine,  knew  no  savage  spirit 
of  revenge.  Only  yesterday  the  curtain  fell 
upon  the  final  scene  of  our  awful  national 
tragedy.  Condemned  by  bis  fellow  men  after 
due  and  orderly  process  of  law,  loathed  by  un¬ 
told  millions,  the  assassin  went  forth  to  meet 
the  God  whose  laws  he  had  defied.  Two  re¬ 
cent  historic  scenes  furnish  a  contrast  as  in¬ 
structive  as  it  is  striking.  "When  President 
Carnot  was  assassinated,  thirty  thousand  troops 
were  called  to  arms,  and  stood  to  their  guns 
around  the  palace  of  Versailles  night  and  day 
until  the  deputies  had  chosen  his  snooessor. 
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The  entire  resources  of  the  state  were  put  un¬ 
der  contribution  to  secure  its  undisturbed  con¬ 
tinuity.  When  President  MoEinley  was  shot 
down,  the  nation  needed  no  protection,  but 
afforded  protection  to  the  criminal  until  he 
might  have  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  trial.’’ 
With  the  dignity,  fidelity,  and  self -command 
which  befit  a  great  nation,  subdued  and  sad¬ 
dened,  but  with  no  suggestion  of  either  panic 
or  passion,  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people"  passed  unshaken 
through  this  terrible  ordeal.  More  than  sev¬ 
enty-six  millions  of  people  would  have  to  be 
slaughtered  before  the  perpetuity  of  this  nation 
could  be  shaken.  Next  to  the  wide  spread, 
universal  holiness  which  would  have  averted 
the  crime,  comes  tbe  fortitude  with  which  it 
was  met.  Stained  as  is  history’s  page  by  the 
rash,  mad  act  of  an  individual,  the  subsequent 
conduct  adds  no  blot  to  our  escutcheon.  For 
this  let  ns  as  a  people  give  grateful  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  to  Almighty  God.  What  our  forefathers 
sowed  in  piety  and  patriotism,  we  their  ohildren 
and  successors  now  reap  a  thousandfold.  Scan¬ 
ning  our  battlefields  and  history’s  pages,  we 
may  reverently  exclaim,  "Our  illustrious  dead 
have  not  died  in  vain.  ’  ’ 

If  we  thank  God  because  it  is  well  with  the 
flag,  still  more  should  we  thank  him  for  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gross,  so  numerous  and  illus¬ 
trious  in  these  later  years.  Not  half  a  century 
has  passed  since  Japan  was  a  sealed,  hermit 
nation.  Not  less  remarkable  and  rapid  than 
her  unmatched  material  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  has  been'her  spiritual  transforma¬ 
tion.  Many  of  her  leaders  are  followers  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Tbe 
blessings  attending  the  work  of  Hepburn  and 
Verbeck,  as  well  as  of  others  living  and  dead, 
are  truly  Pauline  in  extent,  as  well  as  spirit. 
Whilst  we  at  home  are  praying  and  planning 
for  a  rich  ingathering,  the  Japanese  missiona¬ 
ries  are  already  gleaning  in  truly  Pentecostal 
fashion.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  Christians 
whose  information  had  been  gleaned  from 
sensational  journals  feared  that  they  might 
have  to  apologize  for  a  missionary  zeal  of  a 
somewhat  savage  type.  Out  of  this  fiery  or¬ 
deal,  the  native  Obristians  and  the  missionaries 
have  come  with  a  purity,  fortitude,  and  valor 
worthy  of  Apostolic  days.  Never  during  tbe 
wildest  days  of  Neronic  persecution  did  early 
Christians  endure  greater  hardness,  nor  die 
with  sweeter  resignation,  than  did  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  China  during  the  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  summer  of  1900.  The  present  as  well  as 
the  past  is  rich  in  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Cross.  Nor  in  mentioning  the  victorious  dead, 
should  we  forget  the  valorous  living.  Who 
does  not  know  that  death  is  a  vastly  easier 
solution  of  this  situation  than  to  return  to  the 
problems  yet  to  be  solved,  and  to  bear  the  heat 
and  the  burden  of  the  day  incident  to  the  re¬ 
construction  which  is  inevitable?  Whilst  we 
thank  God  "for  all  the  saints,  who  from  their 
labors  rest,"  let  ns  thank  him  not  less  rever¬ 
ently  for  the  saints  who,  with  armor  burnished 
and  girded  are  now  on  the  field,  or  are  soon 
to  be  there,  in  efforts  unsurpassed  for  both 
difficulty  of  performance,  and  of  daring  in  the 
undertaking.  Do  you  wish  still  further  cause 
of  thanksgiving,  for  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross? 
Bead  Daybreak  in  Livingstonia.  Then  indeed 
will  yon  exclaim, 

“  Let  the  Church  new  anthems  raise; 

Wake  the  song  of  gladness," 


Steps  have  just  been  taken  in  New  Zealand 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  paid  traveling  Seo- 
retary,  and  to  establish  a  quarterly  Endeavor 
magazine.  The  mayor  of  the  capital  city, 
Wellington,  and  Justice  Cooper  are  both  En- 
deavorers,  and  sat  on  the  platform  at  a  recent 
meeting  and  gave  words  of  encouragement^ 
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THe  Prayer  Meeting 


Rev.  Charles  L.  Carhart 

Week  Beginning  November  17. 

The  Living  Hope.  1  Peter  1 : 1-0. 

Never  since  tears  rolled,  since  human  hearts 

Beat  quick  with  hope  to  break  in  black  despair. 

Lay  Love  so  wingless.  Faith  so  quite  forlorn. 

As  that  dread  day  on  guilty  Gtolgotha." 

To  the  first  disciples  hope  had  been  buried 
in  the  Arimathean’s  tomb,  and  was  raised 
again  from  the  dead  with  their  risen  Lord. 
When  onoe  their  despairing  hearts  had  been 
convinced  that  he  was  indeed  alive  they  were 
"begotten  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead" 
(vs.  8). 

The  living  Lord  is  the  ground  of  the  living 
hope.  "For  our  sakes  he  was  manifested"  in 
the  love  of  his  death  and  in  the  power  of  his 
resurrection,  and  "through  him  we  are  be¬ 
lievers  in  God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead 
and  gave  him  glory,  so  that  our  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God"  (vss.  20,  21).  For  we  must 
be  assured  of  the  power  and  the  love  of  God  if 
our  faith  is  to  stand  firm.  Hope  is  no  greedy 
expectation  of  gain,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
present  or  future ;  but  faith  in  one  who  cannot 
or  will  not  save,  who  has  no  great  purpose  of 
good  in  the  sure  outworking  of  which  we 
share,  is  but  a  mockery.  The  living  hope  is 
sister  to  the  steadfast  faith.  With  it  faith 
emerges  from  trial  purified  and  quickened. 
The  hope  that  pntteth  not  to  shame,  but  en¬ 
ables  us  to  rejoice  in  our  tribulations,  is  based 
on  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts, 
commended  to  ns  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us  (Romans  v.  8-8). 
To  usward  who  believe  was  tbe  exceeding 
greatness  of  God’s  power  shown  according  to 
the  working  of  the  strength  of  his  might, 
which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead  (Eph.  i.  19,  20). 

Hope  is  essential  not  only  to  faith  but  to 
life.  Discouragement  is  deadening,  and  de¬ 
spair  is  suicide.  We  all  need  heartening. 
Trials  and  burdens  and  failures  enough  there 
are  for  most  of  us.  The  experience  of  yester¬ 
day  makes  ns  fear  to-morrow.  Expectation  of 
victory  is  half  the  battle.  In  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  evil  faced,  endured,  conquered,  in  his 
revelation  of  the  measureless  love  and  might 
of  the  Father,  in  the  assurance  of  his  deathless- 
ness  and  changelessness,  our  Lord  sustains  our 
hope  through  all  adversities,  and  gives  ns  that 
confidence  in  the  good  end  of  all  God’s  order¬ 
ing,  and  the  sure  realizing  of  bis  purpose, 
which  keeps  ns  fearless  and  faithful. 

Love  joins  with  faith  and  hope  in  the  mu¬ 
tually  dependent  triad  of  graces  whereby  tbe 
Christian  lives,  and  all  are  centred  in  his  Lord. 
Though  not  having  seen  him,  our  hearts  are 
bound  to  him  in  love,  and  we  cannot  distrust 
him  who  has  won  our  love  by  his  own  meas¬ 
ureless  love,  or  fear  aught  of  his  ordaining. 

Tbe  living  hope  oentred  in  the  living 
Lord  sustains  faith,  is  sustained  by  love,  is 
untouched  by  trial,  inspires  life.  It  is  a 
blessed  gift  of  the  heavenly  Father  through  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ. 


To  live  with  a  high  ideal  is  a  successful  life. 
It  is  not  what  one  does,  but  what  one  tries  to 
do,  that  makes  the  soul  strong  and  fit  for  a 
noble  oateer.— E.  P.  Tenney. 

A  man  may  think  he  is  doing  God’s  work 
when  he  is  not  even  doing  God’s  wilL  And  a 
man  may  be  doing  God’s  work  and  God’s  will 
quite  as  much  by  hewing  stones  or  sweeping 
streets  as  by  preaching  or  praying.  So  the 
question  means  just  this;  Are  we  working  out 
our  oommon  everyday  life  on  the  great  lines  of 
God’s  will?— Henry  Drummond. 
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"Woman’s  Board!  of 
H  ome  Missions 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  INDIANS  OF  INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

Hardly  anywhere  among  the  Indians  is  there 
greater  need  or  wider  opportnnity  for  Chris¬ 
tian  edacation  than  in  the  now  so  greatly  con¬ 
tracted  Indian  Territory,  the  home  of  the  Che- 
rokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Sem- 
inoles,  and  the  scattered  remnants,  mere  hand¬ 
fuls,  of  some  twenty-five  or  more  other  tribes. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  very  small  family  school 
for  Indian  sirls  was  opened  in  the  parsonage  of 
the  little  Home  Mission  Chnrch  of  Muscogee. 
Two  years  later  it  was  pnt  in  charge  of  Miss 
Alice  M.  Robertson  (whose  devotion  to  her 
work  was  inherited  through  two  generations 
of  consecrated  missionary  parentage),  and  in 
1887  the  house  was  so  over-crowded  that  an¬ 
other  building  was  sadly  needed.  A  personal 
gift  of  $2,600  from  a  relative  enabled  her  to 
add  a  pleasant  cottage  of  fourteen  rooms,  to 
which  the  name  Minerva  Home  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  sister  of  the  donor.  Here  the 
older  girls,  averaging  sixteen  years  of  age, 
learned  in  addition  to  their  nsnal  school-room 
work  the  arts  of  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking 
and  housework  in  general. 

Bnt  the  demand  for  room  for  both  day  and 
boarding  pnpils  increased.  Minerva  Home  was 
appropriated  for  a  dormitory  and  more  funds 
were  secured  which  materialized  in  a  new 
building  for  scbcul  purposes  only.  With  many 
former  pnpils  as  wives  and  homemakers,  or, 
as  valued  teachers  in  other  schools,  scattered 
like  precious  leaven  among  the  distant  farms 
and  ranches  or  straggling  towns  of  the  Five 
Tribes,  the  Muscogee  school  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  height  of  growth  and  to  have 
earned  a  qniet  prosperity. 

Then  came  the  plea  for  brothers  and  sons, 
and  BO  in  the  fall  of  1894,  the  Presbyterian 
School  for  girls  opened  its  doors  to  both  sexes 
and  was  raised  to  a  College  standing,  and 
honored  by  the  beloved  name  of  Henry  Ken¬ 
dall. 

In  October  of  1895,  we  fonnd  an  increased 
corps  of  teachers  and  an  enrollment,  including 
all  departments,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pnpils.  The  school  building  had  had  another 
story  added,  giving  much  more  room,  though 
the  lower  departments  were  still  crowded  to 
overflowing. 

From  the  Rev.  A.  Grant  Evans,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  College,  comes  the  following  earn¬ 
est  appeal : 

i  “From  the  first  the  bnildings  have'been  foil, 
and  this  year,  after  crowding  them  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  students  have  had  to  be  refused  admis¬ 
sion.  The  Indian  Territory  is  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  ownership  by  Indian  tribes  to 
ordinary  oconpation  by  United  States  citizens. 
The  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  about  60,000, 
have  elementary  schools  of  their  own  which  are 
now  under  the  control  of  officials  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  the  incor¬ 
porated  towns  in  a  number  of  places  school 
boards  have  been  organized  and  are  doing  ele¬ 
mentary  work.  For  the  rural  population, 
amounting  in  all  to  at  least  8(X),000,  there  are 
not  only  no  public  schools,  bnt  absolutely  no 
legal  way  of  getting  them.  Of  high  schools, 
colleges,  normal  or  agricultural  institutions  or 
universities  supported  or  aided  by  public  funds 

ere  are  absolutely  none.  This  accounts  for 
tuB  remendons  pressure  upon  the  few  volnn. 
tary  and  denominational  institutions.  The  ap¬ 
peals  that  come  from  apparently  most  earnest 
young  people,  representing  the  fact  that  where 
they  live  they  can  get  no  kind  of  schooling  at 
all,  and  pleading  for  a  chauoe  to  work  in  any 
way  to  secure  some  education,  are  often  most 


pitiful.  There  seems  little  likelihood  that  any 
system  of  public  schools  can  be  organized  till 
the  Indian  tribal  governments  become  finally 
extinct.  In  the  meantime,  if  something  is  not 
done  to  supply  the  need,  this  territory  will  in¬ 
evitably  lose  its  best  citizens  and  become  the 
refuge  of  the  shiftless  and  ignorant  class  who 
are  altogether  indifferent  to  education.  Could 
any  more  crying,  lasting  wrong  be  done  the 
Indians  than  to  force  them  into  citizenship 
with  the  conditions  which  make  it  inevitable 
that  their  neighbors,  who  will  out-number 
them  ten  to  one,  will  be  of  this  class?  Some 
intelligent  generosity  to  our  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  this  territory  will  make  all  the 
difference  between  having  the  foundations  of 
a  new  commonwealth  laid  in  Christianity  and 
intelligence,  or  allowing  the  development  of  a 
new  exceptional  population,  exceptional,  like 
some  other  neglected  sections  of  our  people,  on 
account  of  extreme  and  widespread  illiteracy. 
Henry  Kendall  College  has  set  before  it,  as  its 
first  and  most  urgent  work,  the  training  of 
Christian  teachers.  Places  are  waiting  for 
these  in  voluntary  subscription  schools,  and  as 
soon  as  a  system  of  public  schools  is  organized 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  demand  for  them. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
the  College  has  an  excellent  Faculty  which 
could  handle  a  much  larger  number  of  students 
than  can  be  received  with  our  present  limited 
boarding  accommodations.  The  Boys’  Home 
has  over  sixty  students  crowded  into  it  and 
rented  rooms  near  it.  If  it  were  doubled  this 
month  every  room  could  be  filled  at  unce. 
Friends  have  offered  |2,6(X)  if  at  least  as  much 
more  is  raised  in  the  next  two  months  for  the 
completion  of  this  one  building.  The  Girls’ 
Home  is  full  and  will  need  immediate  enlarge¬ 
ment.  For  the  normal  training  of  teachers  the 
College  needs  a  new  building  to  be  used  as  a 
model  and  training  school.  These  are  among 
the  first  and  most  urgent  needs.  Friends  of 
education  generally,  friends  of  the  Indians, 
and  all  who  are  looking  for  a  wise  investment 
of  consecrated  means  sbcold  examine  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  work  of 
our  College  there.  ’  ’  8.  H.  P. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SYNODICAL  HOME 
MISSION  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-West  Virginia,  which  was  held  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton,  Pa.i 
October  29-81,  was  one  of  special  significance 
to  that  portion  of  the  state  on  account  of  the 
new  work  entered  upon  and  encouraged  by  the 
society.  The  sessions  throughout  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  determination  to  uphold  most 
firmly  the  old  work  of  the  societies  at  the  same 
time  with  an  enthusiasm  and  progressive  spirit 
in  undertaking  new  responsibilities. 

The  Society  was  stimulated  in  both  these  di¬ 
rections  by  the  addresss  of  Mrs.  F.  K.  Pierson, 
Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Palmer,  General 
Secretary  for  the  Freedmen’s  Department. 
The  purpose  and  opportnnity  of  woman’s  work 
in  our  country,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Pierson, 
is  to  meet  the  igms  which  threaten  our  national 
life,  the  heathenism  of  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians,  the  Turko-Amerioan  Mormonism,  and 
the  anachronism  of  the  Mountaineers,  so  long 
isolated  from  the  influences  of  Christian  civil¬ 
ization. 

The  attitude  of  the  Society  toward  the  Mor¬ 
mon  question,  both  on  the  part  of  speakers  and 
delegates,  was  one  of  keen  understanding  of 
the  danger  to  our  national  and  Christian  life 
from  this  modern  octopus  and  of  the  need  for 
immediate  and  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  the 
Anti-Polygamy  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  before  it  is  forever  too  late.  That  the 


dauger  is  daily"  increasing  is  shown  by  the 
recent  baptism  in  Kansas  City  of  246  Mormon 
converts.  To  stamp  out  this  evil  from  our 
midst  and  break  some  of  the  bands  that  enslave 
the  women  of  this  abnormal  race,  the  women 
of  the  East  must  bend  every  effort  to  secure  an 
overwhelming  petition  to  our  representatives, 
who  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  this  national  disgrace.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  can  be  restrained  only  by  destroying  their 
political  power,  which  is  increasing  so  per¬ 
sistently  that  even  now  they  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  five  states  and  two  territories. 

The  encouragements  for  work  among  the 
Freedmen  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  who 
spoke  of  the  need  for  more  scbolarships  to  sup¬ 
plement  (he  heroic  efforts  of  colored  boys  and 
girls  to  support  themselves  while  attending 
school.  The  colored  people  themselves  ask  for 
schools  which  provide  religions  training,  as 
they  feel  that  the  public  schools  alone  do  not 
produce  strong  characters  in  their  race.  One- 
third  of  this  people  has  had  no  opportnnity  to 
advance,  bnt  those  who  have  been  reached  by 
a  helping  hand  are  proving  true  the  message 
they  sent  North  by  General  Howard,  “Tell 
them  we  are  rising.’’ 

Turning  to  the  New  Work  among  the  For¬ 
eign- speaking  People  in  the  Mining  Districts, 
the  Society  gained  much  valuable  information 
from  the  addresses  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Logan,  the 
Superintendent  of  this  work  in  connection  with 
Lackawanna  Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  Vaclav 
Losa,  pastor  of  the  Bohemian  Obnreh  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  who  gave  most  interesting  accounts  of 
work  already  established.  The  vastness  of  this 
field  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  more 
foreigners  than  the  total  numbers  of  Mormons, 
Mountaineers,  Mexicans  and  Indians  in  the 
United  States.  In  one  of  the  modified  kinder¬ 
gartens  carried  on  under  Dr.  Logan’s  care,  no 
less  than  eighteen  different  languages  were 
spoken  by  the  children  in  attendance.  In  the 
field  around  Pittsburg  there  are  150,000  for¬ 
eigners,  most  of  whom  are  either  sceptics, 
infidels,  or  Roman  Catholics  without  church 
care.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  work  immediately,  the  1- 
lowing  resolution  was  presented  to  the  o- 
ciety :  | 

“Whereas,  The  General  Assembly,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  appeal  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna  that  work  should  be  taken  up 
among  the  foreign-speaking  population  in  their 
midst,  recommended  that  the  Woman’s  Board 
take  up  this  work,  the  Synodical  Society  rec¬ 
ommends  to  the  Woman’s  Board  that  if  any 
Presbyterial  Society  is  ready  with  its  funds 
and  wishes  the  work  to  be  taken  up  among 
the  foreigners  in  its  midst,  that  work  shall  be 
taken  up  at  once.  Other  Presbyteries  having 
no  call  for  such  work  to  contribute  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  fund,  by  means  of  which  work  shall  be 
opeued  up  point  by  point  in  needy  Presbyteries, 
as  the  funds  shall  warrant  ’’ 

The  delegates  came  from  their  societies  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote  intelligently  on  this  question, 
and  the  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  in  adopting 
the  resolution,  when  its  relation  to  individual 
Presbyteries  was  understood,  were  very  grati¬ 
fying,  especially  when  the  vote  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  word  that  the  money  was  already 
raised  or  by  pledges  for  definite  help  The 
members  of  the  Presbyterial  Society  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  whose  annual  meeting  occupied  part 
of  one  session,  pledged  over  $100  for  work  in 
its  own  bounds,  and  this  action  was  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  assuming  the  new  work,  as  well  as  a 
promise  for  its  hearty  support. 

The  Scranton  Auxiliaries  congratulate  the 
First  Presbyterian  Obnreh  of  Washington  for 
the  treat  in  store  for  next  fall,  when  they  will 
be  able  to  experience  the  sympathetic  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  this  Society  in  spreading  the  Gospel 
over  our  land.  0.  O.  H. 
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AVomen’s  Board  of 
Foreig^n  Missions 

November  is  the  month  of  prayer  for  Korea. 
Thia  ancient,  placid  land,  so  sleepy  and  nnpro- 
gressive,  is  being  tonohed,  awakened,  vivified 
by  Ohrist,  and  no  field  is  showing  to-day  such 
snccessfal  resnlts  from  missionary  work.  So 
said  Mrs.  Hatfield,  one  of  the  home  Secretaries 
of  the  Board,  as  she  led  the  meeting  on  Korea 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month. 

The  prayer  offered  by  Mrs.  Waters  was  for 
this  land  and  our  workers  there,  especially  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Avison,  whose  names  were  in  the 
Year  Book  for  prayer  on  that  day. 

Mrs.  Powers,  pointing  to  the  map,  told  of 
the  physical  features  of  this  “Land  of  the 
Morning  Oalm. ’’  It  is  the  size  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  together,  is  a 
land  of  high  monntains,  and  fertile  valleys,  of 
mineral  wealth  and  beantifnl  scenery.  The 
present  United  States  minister  to  Korea  is  the 
Dr.  Allen  whose  skill  and  snrgery  and  discre¬ 
tion  opened  the  way  for  missionary  effort. 
Since  then  many  have  been  sent,  till  last  year 
oar  Presbyterian  missionary  force  was  fifty- 
two,  and  seven  more  were  added  this  year. 

Mrs.  Hatfield  said  that  among  the  mission¬ 
aries  Mr.  Dale  had  said  the  name  of  Under¬ 
wood  was  the  first  to  land,  the  first  in  baptiz¬ 
ing  and  bnrying,  and  then  she  introdneed  Mrs. 
Underwood.  Insisting  that  onr  part  of  the 
work  is  as  important  and  great  as  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  on  the  field,  Mrs.  Underwood  spoke 
qnietly  bat  most  earnestly  of  that  chosen  land. 
The  different  denominations  work  together 
very  harmoniously,  and  the  various  Presby¬ 
terians  meet  together  in  council  once  a  year, 
and  go  over  the  problems  of  the  work  together. 
The  work  of  Bible  translation  and  tracts  and 
their  distribution,  the  Girls’  School  conducted 
by  Miss  Doty  and  Miss  Snook,  the  medical 
work  under  Dr.  Field  and  Miss  Shields,  and 
her  own  dispensary  outside  of  the  city,  were 
features  of  the  work  at  Seoul,  the  capital,  on 
which  Mrs.  Underwood  touched.  The  evange¬ 
listic  work  is  suffering  just  now,  since  the 
death  of  the  loved  Mrs.  Gifford,  the  marriage 
outside  of  the  Board  of  Dr.  Whiting,  with 
Miss  Strong  seriously  ill  and  Mrs.  Underwood 
at  home  on  furlough.  And  the  Ohristian 
women  do  need  assistance  and  teaching.  The 
government  from  the  very  first  has  been  most 
friendly,  and  the  medical  missionaries  have 
been  most  successful  in  their  work,  which  has 
done  much  to  win  royal  favor.  During  cholera 
times,  65  per  cent,  of  the  oases  were  cured, 
which,  as  all  doctors  know,  is  a  very  large 
proportion. 

But  Korea  is  not  yet  civilized  or  Christian¬ 
ized.  Although  we  have  eight  or  nine  thousand 
converts,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  perhaps 
80,000,  there  remain  twelve  to  sixteen  million 
who  are  still  healh‘’n.  But  in  many  places ^the 
people  have  seen  enough  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians  and  the  change  in  their  lives  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  onr  religion ;  for  instance, 
one  old  woman  keeping  a  liquor  shop,  and  be 
ing  nrged  to  become  a  Ohristian,  said.  Oh,  no, 
she  couldn’t  do  that,  for  a  Ohristian  could 
not  sell  liquor,  and  she  had  to  do  it,  for  it  was 
her  business  I  A  larger  native  ministry  is 
much  needed.  Dr.  Underwood  has  twenty-four 
churches  under  him  and  the  other  missionaries 
in  like  proportion.  Every  day  but  Saturday 
and  Sunday  Mrs.  Underwood  goes  to  her  dis¬ 
pensary  to  treat  the  women  who  come,  and 
hold  meetings  with  them,  and  every  year  for 
two  weeks  a  class  is  held  for  women,  and  each 
missionary  lady  does  her  part  in  leading  it 
and  teaching.  The  itinerating  work,  in  which 
Mrs.  Underwood  accompanies  her  husband, 
while  bringing  many  trials  and  physical  dis¬ 
comforts  brings  great  rewards  in  the  love  and 


appreciation  of  the  oonn^ry  people,  and  the 
change  that  one  sees  in  happiness  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  after  they  become  Christians  is  very 
marked.  The  women  are  not  pretty,  they  are 
brown  and  seamed  and  prematurely  old,  but 
they  are  lovable. 

A  number  of  questions  were  askeJ,  and  Miss 
Holmes  offered  prayer  for  the  Korean  women 
and  workers. 

Mrs.  Dalles  tried  to  bring  a  living  message 
from  her  correspondents.  Miss  Shields  of  Seoul 
and  Miss  Howell  of  Pyeng  Yang,  and  showed 
their  pictures,  and  quoted  from  recent  letters, 
and  Miss  Hamilton  read  a  delightful  letter 
from  Miss  Best,  who  is  Miss  Howell’s  associate 
in  Pyeng  Yang. 

Mrs.  Dennis  gave  thanks  for  the  blessings 
that  come  to  our  own  city  and  for  all  the  year 
has  brought  us,  and  remembered  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Miss  Ellen  Parsons  on  their  jour¬ 
neys.  Mr.  Fenn  gave  a  little  account  of  Dr. 
Brown’s  trip.  He  has  now  been  to  Japan, 
Korea,  and  China,  and  at  last  accounts  was  in 
Manila.  In  Shantung  he  visited  the  scenes  of 
the  recent  trials— Wei  Hien  utterly  destroyed. 
Chining  Chow  where  onr  mission  property, 
strange  to  say,  was  untouched,  and  Paontingfn, 
the  scene  of  martyrdom.  In  Peking  he  was 
impressed  by  the  scene  of  awfnl  desolation  and 
the  monuments  erected  to  the  martyrs  who 
gave  up  their  lives.  Mrs.  Brown  has  not  been 
well,  but  everywhere  they  have  been  warmly 
welcomed  and  have  left  the  impression  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  open-minded  friends,  both  giving 
and  receiving  great  benefit  from  the  visits  they 
have  made. 

Various  new  publications  were  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  dosed:  Mr.  Speer’s  book  on 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions,  the  new  Year 
Book,  “Happy  Ye,”  a  leaflet  by  Mr.  Gale  of 
Korea,  a  new  program  for  Band  meetings,  and 
leaflets  for  Praise  meetings.  The  offering  re¬ 
ceived  is  to  be  used  for  the  hospital  at  Fusan, 
Korea.  _ S.  R.  D. 

A  WOMEN’S  CLASS  IN  KOREA 

As  I  sit  at  a  folding  sewing  table  in  a  little 
house  in  Korea,  I  hear  Mrs.  William  B  Hunt’s 
voice  as  she  is  teaching  a  class  of  women  to 
sing,  “Praise  the  Mount,  I’m  fixed  upon  it.” 
And  that  reminds  me  that  I  wish  to  tell  you  of 
a  woman’s  class  as  I,  a  visitor,  see  and  hear 
it  in  Korea. 

We  are  out  on  an  itinerating  tour  on  which 
Mr.  Hunt  has  received  many  Cateoumens  and 
baptized  many,  the  examining  and  teaching  of 
whom  has  kept  him  up  until  very  late  at  night 
and  roused  him  up  at  5  and  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Mrs.  Hunt  is  very  brave,  and  though 
she  has  a  little  baby  to  care  for,  she  goes  out 
with  her  husband  and  teaches  women’s  classes. 

Just  now  she  is  conducting  one,  and  it  is 
this  one  I  will  describe. 

This  is  a  class  that  is  to  last  for  a  week,  dur¬ 
ing  four  hours  each  day,  two  in  the  morning 
and  two  in  the  afternoon.  I  assure  you  it 
takes  not  a  little  strength.  It  is  different  from 
teaching  school  at  home,  for  there  the  text 
books  are  prepared.  Here  she  must  be  her  own 
text  book.  Of  course  the  Bible  is  the  text 
book;  but  it  must  be  studied  and  explained  and 
applied  to  the  needs  of  these  dear  women 
Then  there  are  questions  asked  about  it  that 
are  hard  to  answer.  While  we  were  at  dinner, 
Mrs.  Hunt  told  ns  that  one  of  the  women  asked 
her  why  it  was  wrong  to  eat  dog  meat,  as  they 
often  do  in  Korea— the  Bible  saying  not  to  eat 
meat  if  it  were  not  of  cloven  footed  animals. 
What  would  you  answer? 

Another  question  was  why  the  Bible  forbade 
the  eating  of  blood— a  great  deal  of  which  is 
eaten  by  the  Koreans.  One  woman  said  she 
had  heard  it  said  that  when  Ohrist  was  slain 
and  his  blood  shed  each  beast  acquired,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  a  little  of  his  blood,  and 


therefore  we  should  not  eat  its  blood.  What 
would  you  say  to  this  woman? 

Another  question  came  up  as  to  what  the 
treasures  are  that  we  lay  up  in  heaven.  Hosts 
of  like  questions  are  asked  in  sincerity,  and 
one  has  to  have  her  wits  about  her  to  be  able 
to  point  out  mistaken  ideas  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  so  simply  that  the  simplest  minded  may 
understand,  for  the  class  is  made  up  of  child- 
minds,  since  for  ages  women  have  been  unedn- 
oated. 

There  are  twenty-three  women  and  girls  en¬ 
rolled  in  this  class,  but  there  are  often  fifty 
women  present.  They  range  in  age  from 
twelve  to  seventy  years.  The  girls  are,  of 
course,  the  brightest.  There  are  a  few  young 
girls  who  have  come  thirty  and  forty  li  to 
study.  They  have  bright,  earnest  little  faces. 
My  heart  went  out  to  them  and  the  class  at 
once  in  sympathy  with  their  desire  to  learn  of 
Jesus  and  his  Word,  and  to  sing  his  praises,  for 
they  but  study  the  Bible  and  learn  to  sing.  If 
you  friends  at  home  could  see  them,  yon  could 
not  help  loving  them,  and  wanting  to  help 
them,  and  you  would  be  more  interested  in  the 
ladies  in  Korea  who  are  giving  their  lives  to 
oless  these  women. 

You  must  pray  for  these  Korean  women,  for 
they  often  get  discouraged  that  they  cannot 
earn  faster.  They  have  been  so  long  in  ignor¬ 
ance  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  take  in  and 
remember;  but  their  loving  teacher  encourages 
them  and  they  begin  again,  getting  a  word,  a 
thought,  a  line  at  a  time.  Each  gain  makes 
them  wiser,  happier,  and  more  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  Gospel  blessings.  Just  now  they  are 
studying  Matthew,  memorizing  the  Beatitudes, 
and  learning  to  sing;  but  do  you  know?  I  think 
they  are  learning  more  of  love  from  Mrs.  Hunt, 
more  practical  Christianity  in  the  temporary 
home  brought  here  for  a  week,  and  a  good  les¬ 
son  in  child  training  from  these  foreign  parents. 
The  Koreans  know  so  little  cf  bow  to  train 
their  precious  little  ones.  They  learn  also  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  love  that  makes  the 
foreign  mother  come  out  and  endure  all  kinds 
of  discomfort  with  a  smiling  face  for  their 
sake.  But  even  they  cannot  realize  the  dis¬ 
comfort,  especially  that  caused  by  insects,  the 
very  mention  of  which  made  my  flesh  creep  at 
home;  but  that  are  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
here.  They  almost  eat  her  and  her  little  girl 
up.  She,  however,  stould  not  mention  self-- 
sacrifice,  for  love  forgets  what  it  sacrifices; 
but  I,  a  bystander,  can  see  and  feel,  without 
being  told — for  I  too  have  been  devoured  alive 
—that  it  is  a  sacrifice.  This  suffering  is  not 
wasted  on  the  Koreans,  for  they  are  so  appre¬ 
ciative,  and  the  missionary  lady’s  sacrifice  is 
rewarded  by  winning  these  poor  women’s  love 
for  themselves,  and  best  of  all,  for  Jesus,  so 
that  they  can  sing  in  truth,  “Praise  the  Mount, 
I’m  fixed  upon  it.”  H.  G.  0.  Ha.llock. 

j - ”1 

The  McAll  Mission  | 


S.  B.  Sossiter  B.D. 

La  vie  Eternelle. 

How  sweet  those  words  are  in  any  language! 
How  especially  sweet  are  they  in  the  soft 
French  tongue.  And  I  am  borne  out  in  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make.  The  words,  I 
venture  to  say,  are  having  a  wider  utterance 
in  France  to  day  than  in  many  years  before. 
Not  only  in  the  Halls  of  the  McAll  Mission, 
but  also  from  the  pulpits  of  France.  It  may 
rightly  be  the  prayer  of  all  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  evangelization  of  France  that 
that  same  blessed  inspiration  which  moved 
Robert  McAll  to  come  to  France  may  descend 
on  an  ever  increasing  number  of  French  Prot¬ 
estant  pastors.  Many  of  them  are  deeply 
stirred  already,  many  others  confess  that  they 
need  a  new  life,  a  new  courage,  greater  bold- 
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new  and  aptitcde  for  the  great  day  that  is 
coming  to  France.  Send  ont  the  blessed  tid¬ 
ings  of  the  eternal  life  to  the  poor  of  France. 

I  am  specially  urged  to  this  wish  by  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  this  night.  It  is  the  1st  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  I  hare  been  visiting  the  Hall  in  St. 
Yrieix.  This  is  one  of  the  latest  attempts  of  he 
Mution  Populaire.  It  was  suggested  by  the  one 
Protestant  who  lives  in  this  town.  Last  year 
he  asked  that  some  one  from  the  MoAll  Mission 
should  come  down  to  St.  Trieix  and  speak  to 
the  men  of  the  village.  It  is  a  mannfaotnring 
village  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  the  people  are  of 
the  coarser  kind.  The  Hall  was  full  from  the 
start  and  is  full  yet  and  was  full  to- night.  It 
is  the  upper  room  of  a  rode  inn.  It  accommo¬ 
dates  about  160  persons.  There  are  the  rough 
chairs  and  benches  along  the  side.  There  is 
the  box  with  a  cloth  over  it  for  a  pulpit. 
There  is  the  simple  organ  and  the  CarUiquet 
Populairet  that  are  doing  such  a  mighty  work 
in  France  in  singing  the  Gospel  into  French 
hearts. 

It  was  very  rainy  to-night  and  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  large  audience.  But  Mr.  Rivoire,  the 
Evangelist,  assured  me  rain  would  make  no 
difference.  And  it  did  not.  When  we  arrived, 
people  were  waiting  at  the  door  and  the  hall 
was  fairly  full.  The  audience,  like  the  hall, 
reminds  one  of  the  early  days  of  the  MoAll 
Mission.  They  were  nearly  all  men,  young 
and  old.  Only  about  six  women  in  the  entire 
number.  They  wore  their  working  clothes  and 
had  sabots  on  their  feet.  Some  were  smoking 
cigarettes  and  there  was  the  noise  of  an  uncul¬ 
tured  audience. 


Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE  DAY  AT  THE  PAN- 
AMERICAN 

Since  the  Exposition  was  opened,  no  merrier 
party  has  invaded  the  grounds  than  the  throng 
of  Elmira  College  students.  Alumnae  and  Fac¬ 
ulty,  who  entered  the  gates  and  threaded  the 
broad  avenues  of  the  magic  city  on  Saturday, 
October  36.  A  College  party  in  holiday  mood 
is,  perhaps,  capable  of  more  real  enjoyment 
than  any  other;  for  College  students  work 
while  they  work  and  play  while  they  play  with 
a  zest  that  testifies  to  alert  minds  and  healthy 
bodies. 

It  was  most  fitting  that  Elmira  College  should 
receive  the  recognition  accorded  it  by  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Exposition.  Chartered  in  1856, 
Elmira  was  the  first  College  in  America  organ¬ 
ized  exclusively  for  women,  offering  a  course 
similar  to  that  required  for  the  A.B.  degree 
in  Colleges  for  men.  Prior  to  the  founding  of 
Vassar  College,  Matthew  Vassar  wrote  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  organization  and  methods 
of  Elmira  College  to  aid  him  in  his  undertak¬ 
ing.  Though  never  large  in  numbers,  Elmira 
College  has  remained,  during  all  these  years, 
true  to  the  high  purpose  that  inspired  its  in¬ 
ception.  It  has  sent  forth  class  after  class  of 
young  women,  carefully  trained  and  well 


were  served  on  the  train  Friday,  and  fresh 
supplies  were  forwarded  from  Elmira  on  Sat¬ 
urday  for  the  return  trip.  In  all  these  details 
most  efiScient  aid  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  College  steward,  who  accompanied  the 
party. 

In  Buffalo  many  left  the  train  in  order  to 
gain  additional  time  for  the  Exposition ;  but  a 
large  proportion  continued  the  journey  to 
Niagara  Falls.  It  was  believed  by  those  in 
charge  that  the  time  allotted  to  Niagara  would 
be  most  profitably  spent  by  taking  the  trip  by 
the  “Great  Gorge  Route”  from  the  Falls  to 
Lewiston.  With  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
therefore,  the  party  took  possession  of  the  open 
trolley  cars  provided  for  them.  The  day  was 
a  perfect  one  for  this  trip.  The  autumn  glory 
yet  lingered  in  the  woods;  the  sun  shone 
brightly  and  tempered  the  keenness  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  air,  though  heavy  coats  and  furs  were 
none  too  warm. 

As  the  oars  crossed  the  upper  arch  bridge  and 
ran  up  the  Canadian  side,  many  eyes  looked 
for  the  first  time  upon  Niagara.  A  brilliant 
double  rainbow  hung  over  the  American  Falls. 
Some  distance  ahead,  hut  in  full  view,  was 
the  Horseshoe  Fall.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  first  sight  of  Niagara  is  disappointing,  but 
there  was  no  disappointment  to  be  seen  in  the 
eager,  awed  faces  turned  towards  the  mighty 
spectacle.  The  Gorge  trip  took  somewhat  more 
than  three  hours— which  is  the  usual  time- 
owing  to  a  delay  caused  by  an  obstruction  on 
the  rails.  By  reason  of  this  delay,  however, 
the  whirlpool  rapids  were  passed  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side  just  after  sunset,  when  the  sombre 


The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  “Come 
to  Jesus  Just  Now,”  a  hymn  that  has  played 
so  large  a  part  in  Methodist  revivals.  And 
how  they  do  love  to  sing  I  Mr.  Rivoire  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  what  prayer  was  and  then 
opened  the  meeting  with  nrayer.  He  read  the 
Scripture  and  explained  it  and  then  addressed 
them.  They  were  attentive,  some  of  them  lis¬ 
tening  with  strained  eagerness.  He  then  intro¬ 
duced  the  visitor  from  America.  I  told  them 
the  reason  why  America  and  France  should  be 
good  friends  and  what  made  America  so  happy, 
viz. :  the  Gospel  and  pleaded  for  a  continuance 
of  friendly  relations.  A  round  of  applause  re¬ 
warded  the  American  speaker.  We  sang  an¬ 
other  Gospel  hymn,  “Oh I  Hear  the  Voice  of 
Jesus,”  and  shook  hands  all  around  with  many 
expressions  of  satisfaction  and  good  will.  The 
tracts  and  picture  cards  were  greedily  taken. 
This  is  blessed  work.  This  is  sowing  good 
seed.  Two  other  towns,  Oonrsoao-Bonneval  and 
Roohe-le-Vaille,  in  this  near  neighborhood  are 
asking  for  Halls.  The  hall  here  is  already  too 
small.  In  the  winter  time  a  hall  three  times 
as  large  could  be  filled.  Oh  I  that  every  town 
in  France  could  have  a  conference  Salle  of  the 
Mittion  Popvlaire.  Thus  only  can  France  know 
ot  la  vie  eternelle. 

GEREBAL  MILES  OB  TEE  CABTEEB 

Lientenant-Gtoneral  Miles  sent  in  his  army 
report  last  month.  Since  the  expulsion  of 
liquor  from  the  army  canteen  there  has  been  a 
“smaller  percentage  of  desertions  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  ” 
“The  recruiting  stations  have  been  thronged 
with  men  seeking  enlistment  for  the  service,” 
though  the  friends  of  the  liquor  traffic  said  that 
men  would  not  enlist  if  the  sale  of  liquor  was 
abolished.  “The  army  is  composed  principally 
of  young  men  who  have  not  formed  the  habit 
of  using  liquor.”  Under  efficient,  judicious 
officers  “the  behavior  of  the  soldiers  is  that 
of  responsible,  respectable,  self-respeotingmen.  ” 
Twenty-fl>e  years  ago  General  Miles  won  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  Indian  fighter  in 
the  West ;  and  now  this  manly,  courageous  re¬ 
port  against  King  Alcohol  shows  the  same  fear¬ 
less  spirit.  R.  L.  O. 


equipped,  to  hold  honorable  positions  as  teach¬ 
ers,  missionaries,  authors  and  home-makers. 
From  the  Faculty  of  Elmira  College  have  gone 
forth,  from  time  to  time,  able  scholars  who  have 
become  connected  with  other  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  Professor  Farrar,  formerly  instructor 
in  science  in  Elmira,  was  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
fessors  appointed  to  the  Faculty  of  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege.  To  Syracuse  University,  Elmira  College 
gave  Professor  Bennett;  to  the  University  of 
California,  Professor  Roe ;  to  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Dean  Latimer.  Professor  Trnair  became 
one  of  the  leading  journalists  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  Because  Elmira  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  mother  College  of  all  Colleges  for 
women  in  the  country,  and  because  of  its  long 
usefulness  in  the  cause  of  education,  it  was  felt 
to  be  an  appropriate  thing  that  the  President 
of  the  Exposition  should  specify  a  day  to  be 
observed  as  Elmira  College  Day  and  should 
welcome  the  representatives  of  the  College  to 
the  Exposition  grounds. 

Borne  two  weeks  previous  to  the  occasion. 
Dr.  MacEenzie,  President  of  the  College,  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  students  assembled  in  chapel 
the  proposed  trip  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls, 
to  take  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October 
26  and  26.  Such  an  excursion  seemed  to  him 
to  offer  opportunities  of  educational  value  too 
great’to  be  neglected.  The  students  received 
the  announcement  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
showed  the  keenest  appreciation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
College  community  had  visited  Buffalo  during 
the  summer,  a  party  of  more  than  two  hundred 
persons,  including  Faculty,  Alumnae,  and  stu¬ 
dents,  each  wearing  the  purple  and  gold  badge 
of  Elmira  College,  left  Elmira  station  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning.  Every  detail  [^of  the  trip  had 
been  carefully  planned  by  Dr.  MacEenzie,  the 
President,  and  Dr.  Harris,  the  new  Dean  of 
the  College ;  and  so  perfect  were  the  arrange¬ 
ments  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  safety, 
comfort  and  convenience.  Special  vestibnled 
oars  were  provided  for  the  party.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  checking  of  all  hand 
baggage,  by  which  the  owners  were  relieved 
of  all  oare  of  their  belongings.  Appetizing 
lunohes,  neatly  put  np  in  individual  packages. 


light  heightened  the  effect  of  the  furious  wa¬ 
ters.  The  Falls  awe  the  observer,  but  the 
Rapids  appall  aud  terrify. 

The  Gorge  trip  accomplished,  the  party 
promptly  boarded  the  train  again  to  return  to 
Buffalo.  Lunohes  were  served,  as  at  noon,  and 
were  grateful  indeed  to  appetites  sharpened  by 
the  long  ride  in  the  open  air.  As  though  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  tension  induced  by  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  afternoon,  the  College  girls  chat¬ 
ted  and  made  merry  as  only  College  girls  can, 
until  the  cars  rang  with  their  fun.  Presently 
someone  uttered  an  exclamation  that  directed 
all  eyes  towards  the  windows.  There,  away 
to  the  right,  rose  the  splendid  city,  a  glorious 
vison  glowing  against  the  skv. 

After  such  a  foretaste,  there  were  few  in¬ 
deed  who  could  resist  the  inclination  to  go  at 
once  to  the  Exposition  grounds.  On  comparing 
notes  later,  it  appeared  that  the  company  was 
almost  unanimous  in  spending  the  first  evening 
on  the  Midway. 

Accommodations  had  been  engaged  for  most 
of  the  party  at  the  Woman’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  Lodge,  near  the  West  Amherst  gate,  and 
thither  the  various  groups  directed  their  steps 
at  10.80  that  evening.  After  lingering  a  little 
around  the  fire-place  in  the  hall,  all  were  quite 

eady  for  sleep. 

Saturday— Elmira  College  Day— was  spent  on 
the  Exposition  grounds.  The  students  were 
divided  into  groups  of  six,  in  each  of  which 
was  a  senior  or  junior  who  should  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  her  party.  The  leader  of  each  group 
was  furnished  with  a  program  including  the 
things  best  worth  seeing  and  doing;  but  full 
freedom  was  given  to  modify  this  program  ac¬ 
cording  to  personal  preference.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  shown  by  the  leaders  and  the 
womanly  conduct  of  all  the  students  fully  jus¬ 
tified  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

The  day  held  one  disappointment,  and  one 
only.  Mr.  Milburn,  President  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  was  to  have  met  the  College  party  at  10 
o’clock,  in  the  audience-room  of  the  New  York 
State  Building,  to  greet  them  with  a  short 
address  of  welcome.  As  he  did  not  appear, 
after  waiting  an  hour,  the  company  dispersed. 
A  message  received  later  by  Dr.  MacEenzie 
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fully  and  satisfactorily  explained  the  nnavoid- 
able  bot  mnoh  regretted  absence  of  Mr.  Mil- 
barn.  The  hoar  spent  in  waiting  was  by  no 
means  wasted,  s  it  afforded  opportunity  for  a 
rennion  of  Aiamnse,  and  for  a  display  of  Col¬ 
lege  spirit  in  class  calls  and  College  songs. 
There  were  present  representatives  of  eleven 
classes  of  Elmira  College,  not  inolnding  under- 
graduates.  The  class  of  ’64  was  one  of  the  best 
represented  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  official  program  of  Saturday  announced 
special  features  for  Elmira  College  Day. 
While  availing  themselves  of  these,  the  wearers 
of  the  purple  and  gold  badges  not  infrequently 
noted  that  they  were  themselves  pointed  out 
by  the  bystanders  as  oonspicuons  features  of 
the  day. 

As  a  special  courtesy,  the  illumination  oc¬ 
curred  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  that  the  students  might  not  fail 
to  witness  it  before  leaving  the  grounds.  The 
electrical  display  is  unquestionably  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Exposition,  and  it  is 
most  impressive  daring  the  few  moments  when 
the  lights  appear,  showing  faintly  at  first  in 
the  darkness,  but  increasing  in  brilliancy  until 
the  scene  becomes  one  of  unsurpassed  splendor. 

Shortly  after  the  illumination,  the  College 
party  assembled  at  one  of  the  gates,  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  no  one  wasleft  behind,  proceeded 
from  the  grounds  and  hastened  to  the  train. 
They  bore  away  with  them  vivid  memories  of 
two  happy  days,  memories  that  will  enrich  the 
future  and  blend  with  other  pictures  of  the 
dear  delights  of  College  years. 

Vida  ?.  Moore,  Ph.D., 

(  ffessor  of  Philosophy. ) 

Beloit  'Uege 

It  fell  to  the  writer  to  e  Synod’s  visitor  at 
Beloit  College ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  I 
learned  many  things  about  the  College  which  I 
had  not  learned  before.  Chartered  in  1846, 
this  interdenominational  institution  was  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  L.  Chapin 
from  1850  to  1886 ;  and  was  built  up  on  the  old 
substantial  plan  of  Yale.  This  gave  it  high 
rank  from  the  first,  and  it's  students  have  stood 
well  among  the  best  College  graduates  of  the 
country. 

In  November,  1886,  the  Rev.  Edward  D. 
Eaton  (class  ot  1872)  was  inaugurated.  The 
modern  movement  among  Colleges  was  taken 
up,  and  building  upon  the  broad  and  deep 
basis  of  the  fathers,  the  sons  have  made  pro¬ 
digious  advance.  Daring  these  fifteen  years 
past,  Dr.  Eaton  has  been  supported  by  able 
men  both  in  the  Faculty  and  board  of  trustees. 
They  have  seen  six  new  buildings  erected,  cost¬ 
ing  1120,000,  new  chairs  endowed  with  |180, - 
000,  a  roll  of  60  students  increased  to  240,  and 
the  introduction  of  co-education. 

So  rapidly  have  the  young  ladies  ’  ball  and 
annex  filled  daring  these  past  five  years  that 
they  have  fixed  the  limit  of  young  women  at 
ICO,  as  this  is  the  limit  of  their  present  accom¬ 
modation. 

This  rapid  growth  has  been  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  them ;  for  it  has  brought  a  heavy 
increase '  of  expenses  with  no  corresponding 
endowment  for  general  needs.  For  several 
years  they  have  been  forced  either  to  face  an 
annual  deficit  of  |10,000  to  $12,000  or  search 
among  their  friends  for  special  gifts  to  meet 
it.  The'  Rev.  L.  E.  Holden  D.D.,  professor 
and  financial  agent  for  eight  years,  shared  this 
labor  with  the  President.  But  when  Dr.  Hol¬ 
den  was  called  to  be  President  at  Wooster,  O., 
the  burden  became  too  heavy  for  Dr.  Eaton. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Eaton  resigned  and 
went  to  Mexico  to  recuperate.  But  many  of 
the  friends  of  the  school  had  an  abiding  con¬ 
viction  that  he  ought  to  remain  its  President. 
Dr.  Pearsons  of  Ohicago,  who  has  given  so 
bountifully  to  Beloit  College,  was  among  this 


number.  He  asked  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
request  the  President  to  withdraw  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  made  a  proposition  to  them ;  that  he 
would  give  the  College  $200,  (X)0  for  additional 
expense  endowment,  if  they  would  raise  $150,  - 
000  for  the  same  by  ^Commencement  day  in 
June,  1901. 

By  strenuous  effort  the  money  was  raised, 
and  the  school  now  has  an  endowment  yielding 
a  revenue  equal  to  its  prseent  expenses.  Dr. 
Eaton  remains  at  the  bead  and  is  given  a 
year’s  vacation. 

The  young  men  are  clamoring  for  a  modem 
gymnasium,  worth  $80,000.  They  have  won 
so  many  victories  in  the  intercollegiate  con¬ 
tests  that  they  call  for  a  larger  building.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lowney,  a  son  of  Princeton  University, 
teacher  in  mental  science  and  philosophy,  longs 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  old  teacher. 
Dr.  Patton,  and  establish  a  chair  in  theistic 
philosphy. 

The  importance  of  this  is  evident  when  one 
comes  in  contact  with  the  rationalism  preva¬ 
lent  in  some  of  our  higher  sohols. 

But  the  best  that  can  be  said  about  Beloit 
College  is  that  a  deep  Christian  faith  abides 
there.  The  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  is 
a  wholesome  tonic. 

Western  Reserve’Unlverslty  ; 

Western  Reserve  University  opened  with 
an  incressed  number  of  students  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  including  the  two  undergraduate  Col¬ 
leges,  Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for 
Women,  the  Graduate  School,  the  Law  School, 
the  Medical  School,  and  the  Dental  School. 
The  possible  exception  is  in  tho  Medical  School^ 
where  the  conditions  for  admission  have  been 
so  increased  as  to  include  the  first  three  years 
of  a  regular  collegiate  course.  The  Medical 
School  of  Western  Reserve  University  is  among 
the  three  or  four  in  this  country  which  have 
taken  such  a  step.  But  with  these  conditions 
there  are  almost'as  many  students  this  year  as 
there  were  last. 

Some  half  dozen  new  teachers  have  been 
added  to  the  teaching  staff,  among  whom  are 
Mr.  C.  D.  Stevens  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Briggs  in 
the  English  department  of  Adelbert,  and  Prof. 
B.  P.  Bourland  who  comes  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  take  the  place  ^ot  Professor 
Warren. 

Two  new  buildings  for  the  College  for 
Women,  the  Florence  Harkness  Memorial 
Chapel  and  Haydn  Hall,  named  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Haydn,  and  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Mather,  are  now  in  the  course  of  oonstruotion. 
A  laboratory  for  the  study  of  Clinical  Micro¬ 
scopy  in  the  Medical  School  has  been  finished. 
Plans  are  now  being  drawn  for  a  new  Clinical 
Laboratory  for  Professor  Morley  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Chemical  department. 

It  is  expected  that  a  new  building  for  the 
Dental  School  will  be  built  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hanna  has  just  founded,  with  a 
gift  of  $40,000,  the  Dr.  Leonard  Chair  of  Clini¬ 
cal  Microscopy. 

University  of  Tennessee 


quarter  and  end  on  the  Columbian  University 
team  daring  his  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.  He  entered  Princeton  in  the  fall  of  his 
junior  year,  but  was  ineligible  for  the ’Varsity. 
Daring  his  senior  year  he  played  substitute  end 
on  the  ’Varsity. 

Daring  vacation.  Dr.  J.  Douglas  Bruce,  the 
Professor  of  English,  was  one  of  twelve  dele¬ 
gates  from  thr  American  Colleges  sent  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Millenary  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  held  at  Winchester  and  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Jordan,  Dean  of  the 
Academic  department  and  Professor  of  Latin, 
was  delegate  to  the  great  Methodist  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Conference  in  London. 

Barbara  Blount  Hall,  the  new  building  for 
women,  which  was  formally  opened  last  June, 
will  be  occupied  for  the  first  time  daring  this 
year.  A  great  many  young  women  of  the  state 
have  entered  and  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  University. 
The  prospects  of  the  University  for  the  present 
year  are  very  bright.  Every  room  in  the  dor¬ 
mitories  has  been  taken  and  also  every  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  friends  of  the  University  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  thf  rapid  progress  that  is  being 
made  and  it  is  hoped  that  ample  room  and 
facilities  will  soon  be  arranged  for  all  who  ap¬ 
ply  for  admission. 

Colgate  University 

I  The  opening  of  the  present  school  year  at 
Colgate  University  was  marked  by  a  formal 
service  in  which  both  the  College  and  the 
Theological  Seminary  united.  This  is  a  new 
feature  of  the  opening  of  the  University  year, 
and  has  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  that 
event.  After  the  devotional  exercises.  Presi¬ 
dent  Merrill  delivered  an  address  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  body  of  students.  He  urged  that  two 
features  of  student  life  should  be  kept  in  mind : 
first,  the  withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  larger  life  possible  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  school 
was  leisure,  and  the  student  life  should  be  one 
of  leisure  in  a  modified  sense.  Student  seclu¬ 
sion  should  be  not  that  of  the  monk,  nor  that 
of  indolence,  but  of  larger  endeavor  than  is 
possible  in  the  midst  of  the  activities  of  life. 
The  student’s  leisure  should  be  devoted  to  the 
careful  analysis  and  mastery  of  language, 
science,  art,  philosophy,  and  those  subjects 
which  pertain  to  student  life.  President  Mer¬ 
rill  also  spoke  of  the  larger  life  possible  at  a 
University,  and  suggested  some  rules  which 
might  enable  a  student  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  time.  It  was  an  inspiring  address,  and 
was  well  received  by  all  present. 

About  sixty-six  new  men  have  registered  in 
the  College  thus  far,  and  the  prospects  are  for 
an  encouraging  number  in  the  Seminary.  Col¬ 
gate  Academy  more  than  holds  its  own  in  the 
matter  of  numbers. 

With  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  the 
University  is  sending  to  its  friends  and  patrons 
an  illustrated  booklet  which  is  something  of  a 
work  of  art.  It  contains  many  admirable  views 
of  the  campus,  and  of  the  University  buildings. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
University. 


Instead  of  the  regular  opening  exercises  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  on  October  19th,  a 
memorial  service  was  held  in  honor  of  the  late 
President,  William  McKinley,  and  all  public 
exercises  of  the  day  were  suspended.  The 
memorial  services  began  at  10.80  A.M.,  when 
addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Dabney 
and  the  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Caldwell.  The  regu¬ 
lar  opening  exercises  were  held  on  the  20th. 
A  large  number  of  students  are  in  attendance 
at  the  University,  a  great  many  of  whom  are 
from  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  Memphis 


Berea  College  Extension  Work 
Berea  College  is  using  the  period  of  good 
roads  this  fall  for  “extension  work’’  among 
the  mountain  people.  A  large  number  of 
teachers’  institutes  have  been  conducted  the 
past  summer.  This  fall  four  parties  iu  wagons 
are  traversing  the  remote  counties,  holding  a 
“three  days’  meeting’’  in  a  place,  with  stere- 
optioon,  attention  to  agriculture,  domestio 
science,  good  citizenship,  and  the  building  up 
of  the  public  schools.  Through  the  generosity 
of  author  and  publishers,  one  thousand  copies 


and  Chattanooga  especially  sending  large  dele- s  of  Dole’s  Young  Citizen  are  being  distributed, 
--ijons  (KThese  gatherings  are  an  adaptation  of  the 

*  mi:  u  «  m.ii,  *  TIT  rr  11  ^,|Ohautanqua  idea,  and  have  proved  very  popu- 

The  new  coach,  Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Kelly  o*|iar  and  usefuL  Some  work  of  the  same  kind 


Princeton,  is  pushing  the  football  teams  and; 
never  in  the  history  of  the  institution  has  the] 
interest  in  athletics  been  so  great  as  it  is  now.  I 
Mr.  Kelly  played  quarter  back  on  the  Washing-| 
ton  High  School  team  for  two  years  and  was! 
captain  daring  the  second  year.  He  played] 


has  been  done  for  the  colored  people.  One  of 
iBerea’s  colored  graduates.  Prof.  F.  L.  Williams 
of  Covington,  is  President  of  the  State  Colored 
Teachers’  Association.  The  extension  work  in¬ 
cludes  traveling  libraries,  and  touches  the  Vir¬ 
ginias  and  Tennessee  as  well  as  the  mountain 
portion  of  Kentucky. 
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paign  are  already  being  made  by  the  ministers  cheerfulness,  yet  it  recognized  the  need  of  a 
and  ohnrohes  of  the  city.  national  revival  to  meet  the  pressing  need  of 

the  times.  In  connection  with  the  work  he 
In  harmony  with  the  admirable  and  timely  fepreaented,  Mr.  Hall  read  a  number  of  letters 
recommendations  of  onr  General  Assembly’s  from  pastors,  giving  a  most  encouraging  report 
Committee  on  Evangelistic  Work,  the  Presby-  1,^,  been  accomplished.  Mr.  Hall 

tery  of  Emporia  at  its  fall  meeting  in  El  Do-  principal  points, 

rado  adopted  the  following  resolntions :  First.  The  imperative  need  of  an  evangelistic 

1.  That  every  minister  devote  one  service  reformation  of  the  entire,  Church  with  a  view 

to  the  evangelization  of  the  unsaved. 

istry  will  Ifad  those  engeging  In  the  worll 
I  t  with  loving  hearts  and  unbounded  faith  in 

.  Second.  There  is  need  that  the  thought  and 

^  attitude  of  the  laity  sbonld  be  revolutionized 

with  reference  to  the  unsaved.  Their  effectual 
co-operation  can  only  thus  be  enlisted. 

‘  *  The  membership  of  the  churches  have  not 

S  fully  realized  their  duty  to  look  after  the  un- 

reaohed.  Tet  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
great  forward  movement  among  many  business 
men  and  young  people  in  the  chnrch.  Advan- 
^  should  be  token  of  this  movement. 

.0  lAdl^  Mr.  Hall  feels  deeply  the  importance  of  min- 

ieterial  evangelism.  While  be  fully  believCB 
work  of  well  accredited  and  worthy 
Hf  !  Mill  evangelists  he  urges  the  ministry  to  engage  in 

B| '  M  j  I  I  H  IPI  ^  1  1  1  important  work.  He  suggested  an  inter- 

Dtllils'  !  P  change  of  pastors  for  this  work  and  gave  a 

(  f  I  I  p  *  B  I*  1 1  ^  number  of  instances  where  this  had  been  done 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  it  was  voted 
to  continue  the  subject  then  before  the  meet- 

meeting  and  a  spirit  of  prayer  for  guidance 
and  direction  was  manifested  by  many  of  the 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN 
HARTFORD 

In  many  ways  the  old  First  or  Centre  Chnrch 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  religious 
life  of  Hartford.  Founded  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  removed  to  the  shores  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  as  an  organization  under 
the  lead  of  its  first  pastor.  Dr.  |SBS|B 
Thomas  Hooker,  its  life  is  co-equal 
with  that  of  the  city.  For  the 
first  hundred  years  the  history  of 
this  church  is  the  history  of  the 
colony.  With  a  long  line  of  able 
ministers— including  such  names  *' 
as  Stone,  Hooker,  Woodbridge, 

Hawes  and  Lamson— and  a  great 
body  of  intellisent  and  strong  lay¬ 
men,  the  chnrch  has  maintained 
its  led  through  these  265  years  of 
life  in  a  most  interesting  and  won¬ 
derful  way 

We  hardly  think  of  it  as  denomi¬ 
national  in  character  at  all,  bnt 
rather  as  belonging  to  the  city,  and 
a  place  where  we  may  all  freely 
go  and  feel  at  home.  This  unique 
character  and  place  of  the  old 
chnrch  is  strongly  testified  to  by 
Sunday 


the  vesper  services  on 
afternoon.  The  great  congregation  H 
gathering  there  week  after  week  is  ^ 
not  mainly  of  certain  chnrch  pec-  || 
pie,  but  of  the  city  generally  and  w 
sometimes  of  even  the  surround  K 
ing  towns.  Unique  and  beauti-  M 
ful  and  yet  thoroughly  devotional,  p 
with  an  elaborate  ritual  and  splen-  % 
did  music, it  is  not  strange  that  peo-  S 

pie  of  all  classes  gather  here  for  \ 

the  twilight  honr.  I  once  asked  a 
the  late  Dr.  Lamson  in  regard  to  ^ 
bis  order  of  service,  whether  it 
was  changed  every  week.  I\'o,  said 
he,  we  have  used  it  in  practically  the  same  each  Sabbath  during  the  next  six  months  to 
form  for  ten  years,  and  the  people  seem  to  like  evangelistic  preaching  and  work :  the  special 
it  better  than  ever.  object  being  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 

The  old  building,  dating  back  nearly  a  hnn-  bringing  clearly,  earnestly  and  lovingly  to  the 
dred  years,  is  kept  in  fine  repair  and  is  more  attention  of  every  one  bis  duty  to  give  himself 
luxurious  and  attractive  than  onr  modem  tern-  to  the  Lord. 

pies  of  worship.  2.  That  pastors  be  urged  to  enlist  the  as- 

Such  a  ohnrcb  honors  God  and  sustains  the  sistanoe  of  their  church  members  in  personal 
character  and  dignity  of  worship.  W.  W.  work  for  the  unsaved,  and  to  this  end,  preach 

_ _  on  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the 

duty  of  a  closer  walk  with  God,  in  order  to  be 
EVANGELISM  IN  KANSAS  made  “meet  for  the  Master’s  use  and  prepared 

Southern  Kansas  is  in  the  midst,  we  believe,  every  good  work,”  especially  in  witness- 

of  a  great  revival  of  religion.  The  news  that  Christ  in  private  and  public, 

oomes  from  Winfield  is  o  a  most  cheering  char-  ®  That  the  formation  of  prayer  circles  be 
acter.  Evangelists  Williams  and  Alexander  encouraged  and  that  at  these  meetings  the  re- 
spent  the  month  of  Ootober  in  that  city  and  ^i^ul  of  God’s  work  and  the  conversion  of  the 
over  seven  hundred  conversions  are  already  oosaved  be  the  bnrden  of  our  petitions, 
reported.  All  classes  of  people  are  included  in  wherever  practicable  in  our  churches, 

this  good  work,  moral  people  and  immoral  peo-  workers  training  classes  be  organized,  in  order 
pie,  gamblers,  drunkards,  business  men,  society  *****  Scriptural  methods  of  winning  men  may 
women  and  College  students  are  flocking  into  ***  studied  and  Christians  equipped  for  personal 
the  Kinsrdom.  Reliirion  is  the  nhief  t.nntn  nf  service.  J.  Y.  E. 


THE  OLD  CENTRE  CHURCH,  HARTFORD. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


Home  Department 


“THE  FLOWERS  THE  BABY  REACHES  FOR." 

Mary  Bradley. 

The  little  lite-dream  at  an  end. 

White  ribbons  flattering  at  the  door. 

Now,  for  my  sorrow-stricken  friend, 

I  could  do  only  one  thing  more. 

Forth  to  the  place  where,  in  despite 
Of  snowflakes  on  the  wintry  air. 

Still  bloomed  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 

Still  nodded  lilies  tall  and  fair, 

I  went  to  buy  white  violet, 

White  hyacinth,  and  snowdrop  too. 

And  lily  of  the  valley  set 
With  purest,  sweetest  bells  that  grew. 

“Make  me  a  wreath  of  them,”  I  said, 

“To  crown  a  dear  dead  baby’s  head  ; 

And  pluck  a  handful  just  as  sweet 
To  strew  upon  her  little  feet.” 

“All  white  ?"  the  woman  asked.  “Ah,  no  1”— 
Her  foreign  accents  soft  and  low,— 

“  The  bright  flowers  please  the  babies  more ; 

Get  some  of  those  she  reaches  for.” 

And  then  she  brought  me  dainty  things. 

All  flecked  with  pink  and  purple  spots. 

Like  butterflies  with  splendid  wings,— 

And  blue-bells  and  forget-me-na^s, 

And  tiny  daisies  tapped  with  red, 

And  cowslips  golden  as  the  sun  ; 

All  which  (because  of  what  she  said) 

I  sent  the  precious  little  one. 

Next  day,  beside  her  dear  dead  child. 

Through  tender  tears  the  mother  smiled  : 

For  in  ,he  midst  ot  glowing  hues. 

Soft  rosy  pinks  and  delicate  blues. 

The  little  lovely  waxen  face 
Showed  almost  its  own  life-like  grace. 

And  reaching  for  the  happy  thought 
By  such  a  radiant  vision  brought. 

We  seemed  to  see  the  baby’s  eyes 
Opening  within  the  heavenly  land. 

And  hear  her  laugh  with  sweet  surprise 
At  the  bright  blossoms  in  her  hand, 

While  the  dear  Christ  that  children  blessed 
Folded  her  softly  to  His  breast. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME* 

Mrs.  David  0,  Mears 

A  perio(jical  of  wide  circulation  has  recently 
contained  a  symposinm  on  “the  American 
home  -is  it  deteriorating?" 

The  able  writers  expressed  in  the  main  a 
hopefnl  view  of  the  subject,  though  some  saw 
in  the  changed  conditions  of  the  present  day 
the  insidious  approach  of  danger  and  sounded 
a  note  of  warning. 

The  workers  in  the  national  and  state  moth¬ 
ers  congresses  snow  well  from  letters  written 
and  words  spoken  of  the  widespread,  earnest 
and  intelligent  interest  in  matters  relating  to 
the  elevation  of  the  home.  Countless  agencies 
are  enlisted  for  the  honor  and  betterment  of 
this  citadel.  Child-study  clubs,  parent-teach¬ 
ers  meetings,  the  Chautauqua  school  for  pa¬ 
rents,  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  the  educational  and  industrial  unions, 
the  household  economic  associations,  the  work 
of  the  church  for  the  sanctity  of  the  home— 
these  and  other  forces  indicate  a  growing,  ir¬ 
resistible  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  ennoble¬ 
ment  of  the  American  home.  The  press  has 
recognized  the  interest  of  the  public  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  home  by  the 
universal  establishment  in  periodicals,  in  sec- 
ular^and  religions  weeklies  and  in  our  great 
dailies,  of  special  departments  devoted  to  the 
family  life. 

Our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  by  the  kindly  incorporation  in  his  annual 
report  of  the  addresses  given  at  the  yearly 
gatherings  of  the  Mothers’Assemhly,  allies  the 
forces  of  home  and  school.  Librarians  have  for 
years  been  sifting  out  from  shelves  the  ephe¬ 
meral,  weak  and  immoral  books,  that  the 

•  Responee  by  the  President 'of  the  Mothers’  Congress 
to  the  Mdress  of  welcome  at  the  Convention  at  Buffalo. 
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homes  may  be  furnished  with  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  and  shielded  from  the  corrupt  and  vicious. 
In  our  own  state  well-selected  traveling  libra¬ 
ries  are  sent  throughout  all  its  boundaries ; 
truant  officers  are  deputized  to  see  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  derelict  homes  are  found  in  their  proper 
places.  The  governors  of  certain  common¬ 
wealths  have  suggested  an  observance  of  old- 
home  week,  which  has  been  enthusiastically 
celebrated.  Absent  sons  and  daughters  re¬ 
turn  with  renewed  fondness  to  the  dear  old 
roof-tree,  causing  gladj  reunions  in  countless 
homes. 

The  American  home  is  no  trivial,  ephemeral 
topic,  but  is  a  mighty,  all-embracing,  sacred 
theme.  It  has  been  said  that  the  home  came 
down  from  heaven  and  is  modeled  after  the 
Father’s  house.  The  sad  fact  remains  that 
few  homes  actualize  the  beauty  of  this  picture, 
yet  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Creator  intended 
the  home  to  be  a  sacred  place.  Even  the 
beauty  of  Eden  was  not  complete  until  the  sol¬ 
itary  were  placed  in  families  and  there  was  a 
home  in  its  sacred  precincts.  These  homes 
should  be  places  of  rest,  sacredness  and  inspira¬ 
tion — “radiating  centres  of  goodness  and  hap 
piness" — “A  world  of  strife  shut  out,  a  world 
of  love  shut  in.  ’  ’  The  ideal  home  is  where 
both  parents  are  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God ;  are  in  agreement  concerning  the  conduct 
of  their  home  and  the  training  of.the  dear  ones 
committed  to  their  care. 

To  the  home  belongs  the  many-sided  duty  of 
training  and  developing  the  all-around  nature 
of  the  child,  and  giving  to  it  lofty  ideals  that 
shall  inspire  to  strong,  noble  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Its  influence  is  far-reaching,  for 
the  standards  therein  set  affect  not  only  the 
weal  and  woe  of  individuals,  but  reach  out  to 
school,  church,  community,  and  the  nation. 
The  home  should  be  the  natural  conservator  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  past,  the  abettor  in 
the  present,  and  the  inspirer  of  good  for  the 
future. 

In  the  numberless  activities  of  this  busy  age 
of  the  world,  new,  pressing  and  perplexing 
problems  confront  on  all  sides  the  thoughtful 
student  of  affairs.  The  crying  evils  mentioned 
by  the  writers  in  the  symposinm  can  not  be 
gainsaid,  yet  it  is  the  province  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  which  we  have  spoken  to  unite  with 
all  persons  interested  in  the  home  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  these  evils,  in'snggesting  and  applying  a 
remedy,  and,  what  seems  very  important,  to 
appeal  to  parents,  both  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  to  the  teachers,  to  give  more  united,  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  intelligent  attention  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  under  their  care. 

The  woman  most  devoted  to  her  home  can 
engage  to  some  extent  in  social,  philanthropic 
and  religious  interests,  thus  developing  herself 
and  bringing  real  helpfulness  to  her  own  fire¬ 
side.  If  the  natural  guardians  of  the  home 
give  an  uncertain  sound  upon  problems  affect 
ing  the  home,  school  and  national  life,  who 
shall  prepare  for  battle  against  evil  in  all  its 
hideous  forms  and  place  in  its  stead  the  good 
and  the  true? 

To  be  a  true  home  maker  is  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  a  wife  and  mother.  No  greater  honor 
can  she  desire,  for  home  is  her  throne.  No 
career,  [^however  honored,  can  equal  home  mak¬ 
ing  in  dignity  and  importance.  The  higher 
education,  the  broadening  of  woman’s  influ¬ 
ence,  should  bring  to  the  home  additional 
strength  and  beauty  of  character,  purpose  and 
devotion. 

Home  is  a  sacred,  beautiful  place.  The  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  writer  in  an  attic  in  Paris,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  magnificent  palaces,  having  walked 
the  banks  of  the^Seine  in  paths  made  illustri¬ 
ous  by  the  centuries,  uttered  a  truth  eternal, 
voiced ^the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart,  when 
he  penned  for  a  world  to  sing,  “Be  it  ever  so 
humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home." 


THE  FAITHFULNESS  OF  REX 
A  DOG  STORY 
Macgregor  Jenkins 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Johnson  nodded  in  his 
buggy  as  he  threaded  the  dusty  East  Road' 
His  mare,  Betsy,  shuffled  along  at  her  own 
sweet  will.  It  was  a  typical  New  England 
road,  hot,  dusty  and  winding,  and  the  parson 
and  his  mare  completed  a  familiar  New  Eng¬ 
land  picture. 

The  parson’s  slumbers  were  disturbed  when 
his  rattling  buggy  bumped  down  a  stony  incline 
to  the  level  of  the  railroad  track  by  the  river. 
The  station  was  nothing  more  than  a  box,  with 
a  post  on  which  a  little  flag  was  placed  when 
the  passing  train  was  to  stop  for  an  occasional 
traveler.  At  first  the  place  seemed  entirely 
deserted,  but  as  the  parson  crossed  the  rails  he 
saw  a  dog  standing  motionless  looking  down 
the  track. 

“Well,  my  good  fellow,  what  are  yoi  stand¬ 
ing  here  alone  in  the  s  n  for?"  he  asked.  At 
the  sounl  of  his  voice  the  dog  turned  two 
beautiful,  wistful  eyes  full  upon  him,  but  he 
did  not  move.  With  a  low  whine  and  a  restless 
little  shake  of  his  head  he  turned  his  gaze  once 
more  down  the  lonely  stretch  of  gleaming  rails. 

The  parson  drove  on  some  time,  when,  meet¬ 
ing  a  neighbor,  he  stopped  to  chat. 

“Nice  dog  you've  got  there, "  the  neighbor 
said.  The  parson  looked  to  the  side  of  his 
carriage,  and  again  he  saw  the  strange  dog  and 
met  the  gaze  of  his  beautifnl  eyes. 

“He  is  not  mine,"  he  replied;  “he  followed 
me  from  the  station.  Did  you  ever  see  him 
before?” 

The  farmer  leaned  over  his  wheel  and  looked 
at  the  collie  critically.  “Oan’t  say  I  ever 
did,"  he  said,  “but  he's  a  good  one,  whose 
ever  he  is.  Well,  I  must  be  getting  along," 
and  with  these  words  he  palled  bis  team  into 
the  road  again  and  rattled  off. 

The  good  man  sat  for  several  minutes  look¬ 
ing  at  the  dog  and  talking  half  to  him  and  half 
to  himself.  “I'll  keep  him  till  he  is  rested  a 
bit,  and  then  see  if  I  can  return  him  to  his 
owner,"  thought  the  parson. 

So  it  was  that  the  stray  collie  became  a 
member  of  the  household  at  the  parsonage. 
Dilligent  and  conscientious  inquiry  failed  to 
discover  the  owner,  and  the  parson  was  in¬ 
creasingly  thankful  as  the  autumn  evenings 
came  and  the  dog  was  left  to  be  his  companion 
by  the  hearth  in  his  tiny  study.  One  evening 
the  dog  and  his  master  were  comfortably  seated 
there  when  Mrs.  Johnson  entered  with  a  trou. 
bled  face. 

“There  is  some  one  to  see  yon  in  the  sitting- 
room,  Andrew,"  she  said,  “a  young  boy  about 
Phil’s  age,  and  he  seems  to  be  in  trouble." 

The  minister  quickly  laid  down  his  book  and 
crossed  the  narrow  hall  to  the  sitting-room. 
There  he  found  a  lad  sitting  uneasily  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair  and  swinging  his  cap  with 
nervous  fingers. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  friend?’  asked 
Mr.  Johnson,  kindly. 

With  some  embarrassment  at  first,  but  with 
increasing  fluency,  the  boy  told  his  story. 

“A  couple  of  months  ago,"  be  said,  “I  left 
home  to  go  to  work  in  Boston.  Father  sent  me 
down  to  be  with  my  uncle,  but  I  did  not  like 
the  city,  and  I’m  trying  to  get  back  home 
again.  Uncle  was  mad  because  I  left  and 
would  not  give  me  any  money,  so  1  tramped  as 
far  as  this,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  get  money 
enough  to  get  back  from  here  by  train  father 
would  gladly  pay  it.  I  slept  in  a  freight  oar 
last  night,  and  I’ve  walked  eighteen  miles  to¬ 
day.” 

“Have  you  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day?"  the 
minister  asked. 

“Not  much,”  was  the  reply. 

A  rustle  of  skirts  in  the  hallway  told  that 
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this  admission  had  been  overheard,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  Mrs.  Johnson  came  to  the  door  and 
■aid:  "Oome  out  to  the  dining-room  and  have 
ome  snpper.  ” 

The  two  went  to  the  oheerfnl  dining-room, 
and  the  boy  was  soon  feasting  on  the  delioaoies 
which  made  Mrs.  Johnson’s  table  famons. 

“Where  is  yonr  home  and  what  is  yonr  fath¬ 
er's  name?”  the  minister  asked. 

“The  farm  is  in  Gorham,  three  miles  from 
the  station,  and  my  father’s  name  is  Peters— 
John  Peters, ’’ he  answered,  promptly.  “If  I 
oonld  get  through  there  to-night  on  the  9 
o’clock  train  I  would  like  it,  ’  ’  he  added. 

“But  how  could  you  get  to  the  farm?’’  Mrs. 
Johnson  asked. 

“O!  father  would  be  in  town  at  the  grsmge 
meeting,  it  meets  on  Thursdays,  and  I  oonld 
go  back  with  him.’’ 

“I  guess  yon  better  wait  till  to-morrow,’* 
said  the  parson,  after  a  moment  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness.  “You’ve  had  a  hard  day,  and  I  can  give 
yon  a  place  to  sleep  in  the  barn.  We  will  talk 
it  over  in  the  morning.’’ 

The  boy  demurred  a  little,  but  the  minister 
was  firm,  and  so  it  was  settled.  When  he  came 
back  from  lightins  the  boy  to  a  comfortable 
bed  on  the  sweet  hay  hie  wife  met  him  at  the 


15  Minutes 
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using 


Baking  Powder  as  di- 
A  pure,  true  leavener. 


“Down  at  the  Mill  River  crossing?’’  the  min¬ 
ister  aeked. 

The  boy  gave  a  guilty  start,  but  recovered 
himself.  “O,  no,’’  he  said,  “not  there,  up  at 
Gorham  where  I  live.’’ 


It  must  be  near  here,  for  I  found  Rex  at  Mill 
River,  ’  ’  the  minister  said. 

“It  is  at  Pottsfield, ’’  Ben  replied.  “I  went 
to  Mill  River  so  the  trainmen  would  not  know 
me.  ’’ 


door. 

“  Weren’t  yon  a  little  short  with  the  poor 
thing,  Andrew?  He  certainly  looks  like  a  good 
boy,  and  think  how  glad  his  father  would  be 
to  have  him  at  home  to-night.’’ 

The  minister  blew  out  hie  lantern  and  hung 
it  carefully  in  its  accustomed  place.  “That 
boy,’’  he  said,  “is  a  first-class  swindler.  I 
preached  in  Gorham  ten  years,  and  there  isn’t 
a  man  in  the  town  by  the  name  of  John  Peters, 
and  what  is  more  shis  is  Thursday  evening, 
and  the  grange  has  not  met  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  for  fifty  years,  it  meets  Saturday.  That 
child  is  a  fraud,  but  he  is  young  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  may  be  saved  yet.  If  he  is  here  in 
the  morning  I  will  talk  with  him.  ’  ’ 

Whether  the  details  of  the  boy’s  story  were 
true  or  not,  he  was  evidently  tired,  for  he  was 
sleeping  soundly  on  his  fragrant  bed  when  he 
was  awakened  to  come  to  the  house  for  break¬ 
fast.  Once  more  he  told  his  story,  but  more  in 
detail. 

“I  only  want  to  get  home  to  the  farm,’’  he 
said.  “I  know  they  will  be  glad  to  see  me. 
Any  way  Rex  will  be.  Rex  is  my  dog,  and  he 
is  a  good  one.  I  wanted  to  take  him  with  me, 
but  I  couldn’t  take  care  of  him  in  the  city.’’ 

This  touched  a  tender  place  in  his  listener’s 
heart. 

“So  yon  were  fond  of  him,’’  the  minister 
said. 

“I  guess  I  was.  When  I  came  away  I  left 
him  at  the  depot.*’ 


Aching  Joints 

(  In  the  fingers,  toes,  arms,  and  other  parts 
:  of  the  body,  are  joints  that  are  inflamed 

-  and  swollen  by  rheumatism — that  acid  con- 
dition  of  the  blood  which  affects  the 

;  muscles  also. 

t  Sufferers  dread  to  move,  especially  after 
’  sitting  or  lying  long,  and  their  con- 
r  dition  is  commonly  worse  in  wet  weathe  . 

“  It  has  been  a  long  time  eince  we  have  been 
?  without  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  My  father  thinks 
'  he  could  not  do  without  it.  He  has  been  troubled  a 
with  rbenmaiism  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  Hood’s 

-  Sarsaparilla  is  the  only  med  icine  be  can  take  that 
_  will  enable  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  field.” 

Miss  Ada  Dorr,  Sidney,  Iowa. 

;  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  | 

and  Pills  * 

^  Remove  the  cause  of  rheumatism— no  outward 
application  can.  'fake  them. 


The  minister  remembered  a  lonely  dog  at 
Mill  River  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  boy. 
Then  he  rose  suddenly  and  opened  the  door 
into  his  study  a  scant  inch  or  two.  “What 
did  yon  say  the  dog’s  name  was?’’  he  asked. 

“Rex,’’  was  the  reply. 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  there  came  from 
the  next  room  the  quick  rattle  of  a  dog  collar 
as  the  collie  sprang  to  his  feet  on  the  rug  be¬ 
fore  the  study  fire. 

“Once  more,  please,  a  little  louder,’’  said 
the  minister. 

Amazed,  but  obedient,  the  boy  spoke  the 
name  again,  and  with  a  bound  the  collie  pushed 
open  the  doer  and  rushed  into  the  room.  For 
a  moment  he  looked  in  perplexity  from  the 
man  to  the  boy,  and  then  leaped  toward  the 
astonished  lad  and  barked  with  joy.  Tears 
came  to  the  boy’s  eyes  as  he  caressed  the  dog, 
and  finally  he  put  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

“We  had  better  go  into  the  study,  I  want  to 
talk  to  yon,’’  the  minister  said,  as  he  led  the 
way,  followed  by  the  lad  with  the  faithful  dog 
at  his  heels. 

“Now,  my  boy,  yon  have  been  telling  me  a 
great  many  untruths,  and  I  want  yonr  whole 
story.  I  might  have  let  yon  go  away  without 
help,  but  I  think  now  that  Rex  and  I  can  help 
yon  together.’’  The  minister  paused  and 
watched  the  boy’s  tear-stained  face. 

Then  the  story  came— how,  tired  of  the  farm, 
young  Ben  Taylor  had  run  away  to  find  a 
fortune  in  the  city;  how  his  faithful  dog  had 
followed  him  to  a  distant  station  despite 
threats  and  blows  to  drive  him  back.  Ben 
went  to  the  city,  an  idle  boy,  got  into  bad 
company,  and  his  savings  gone,  had  tried  in 
vain  to  get  work.  He  fell  in  with  some  swind¬ 
lers,  who  saw  in  his  bright  face  and  honest  ap¬ 
pearance  a  good  tool  for  their  business.  They 
instructed  him  in  his  work  and  made  up  his 
story  for  him.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  many 
kind  people  contributed  freely  to  send  the 
lonely  boy  to  a  dozen  different  homes  he  in¬ 
vented. 

Before  the  tale  was  half  told  Ben  realized 
for  the  first  time  the  meanness  and  dishonesty 
of  his  trick.  He  was  already  tired  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  life  of  a  tramp.  And  now  in  the  cheery 
parsonage,  with  the  kind  face  before  him  and 
Bex  licking  the  tears  from  his  cheeks,  he  saw 
how  bad  it  had  all  been.  When  he  finished 
his  story  Ben  asked,  anxiously,  “What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  me  now?’’ 

“I’m  going  to  take  yon  to  your  real  home. 


Without  more  ado  the  old  mare  was  harnessed 
and  they  drove  off,  Ben'*  smiling  through  his 
tears  and  Rex  trotting  beside  them.  They 
reached  the  farm  and  Ben  was  welcomed  by 
his  distracted  father  and  mother  as  no  prodigal 
ever  was  before.  He  told  them  the  whole 
story,  as  he  had  been  advised  to,  but  the  good 
people’s  delight  at  the  return  of  their  son  was 
greater  than  their  sorrow  over  his  wrong  doing. 

The  minister  drove  off  light-hearted,  with 
one  more  wise  and  kind  act  added  to  his  long 
list  of  good  works. 

“No,  Rex,’’  he  said,  as  he  gathered  up  his 
reins,  “yon  must  stay  with  yonr  master;  he 
will  not  leave  yon  again.  ’  ’  The  dog  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  turned  and  took  his  place  be¬ 
side  Ben  in  the  open  doorway  of  the  farm¬ 
house. 

The  next  spring  the  conference  met  at  Potts¬ 
field,  and  Ben  drove  Mr.  Johnson  from  the 
station  to  the  church. 

They  did  not  speak  of  the  past  until  they 
neared  the  end  of  their  drive ;  then  Ben  said, 
“Mr.  Johnson,  yon  saved  me  once  from  I  don’t 
know  how  bad  a  fate,  and  I  never  thanked 
yon.  ’’ 

“I  did  not  save  yon,  Ben,’’  he  replied,  “I 
only  helped.  Rex  saved  yon.  If  he  had  not 
been  in  my  stndy  that  night,  or  if  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  yon,  I  oonld  not  have  saved  yon.  Rex 
did  it.  Bless  him  I’’ — The  Oongregationalist. 


LITTLE  CfflLDREN. 

F.  L.  SaUer. 

Little  fingers, 

“Dreflul  busy”  with  important  play. 
Little  footsteps. 

Heard  softly  pattering  all  the  day. 

Little  laughter. 

That  swiftly  checks  our  secret  tears. 
Little  voices. 

That  bring  cheer  and  gladness  to  our  ears. 
Little  faces. 

This  life  with  purest  joy  yon  leaven, 
“Little  children, 

Of  such  the  Kingdom  is  of  Heaven.” 


Mother:  ‘'Johnnie,  your  face  is  very  clean, 
but  how  did  yon  get  such  dirty  hands?’’ 

Johnnie:  “Washin’  me  face.’’ — Northwest¬ 
ern  Christian  Advocate. 


Bacon:  “  Yon  know  that  fellow  has  got  a 
picture  of  a  former  cook  hung  in  his  library.’’ 
Egbert:  “Yon  don’t  mean  it?’’ 

Bacon:  “Yes,  he  calls  it  one  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters.  ’  ’ 
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CLARA’S  GIPSEY  KETTLE 

“O  Jamiel” 

••Wh»t  iB  It?” 

”  Jast  look  and  bbo  what  a  big  kettle  there  Ib 
under  the  wood-honee  Btepel” 

"Myt  it  is  a  big  onel” 

”Tell  yon  what  I  wieh  we  oonld  do,”  aaid 
Olara.  “I  wish  we  oonld  have. it  fixed  np  tor 
a  gypsy-kettle,  with  fiowers  growing  in  it, 
like  the  one  Mrs.  Peters  has  in  her  front  yard.  ” 

“Let’s  go  and  ask  grandma,”  said  Jamie. 

“Why,  yes,”  grandma  answered  them,  “I’m 
sure  I’m  willing;  and  grandpa  can  fix  it  for 
yon  when  he  comes  home  at  noon.  I  will  give 
yon*  each  five  cents,  so  that  yon  can  get  some 
fiower  seeds.” 

As  they  went  down  the  road  to  the  store, 
Olara  said:  “I’m  going  to  get  sweet  alyssnm 
to  plant  in  the  kettle.  Ton  can  get  morning 
glories.  ” 

After  dinner,  grandpa  planted  three  sticks 
in  the  gronnd  with  their  tops  crossed,  and 
hnng  the  kettle  from  them. 

Then  Olara  got  an  old  tin  pail  and  carried 
earth  from  the  garden  in  it  to  fill  the  kettle. 
And  Jamie  dng  np  the  earth  aronnd  the  sticks 
with  a  trowel. 

“There I”  said  Olara  at  last.  “I  think  that 
is  fnll  enough.  I’m  tired,  anyway.  So  let’s 
plant  the  seeds  now.  ’  ’ 

Perhaps  Olara’ s  seeds  were  not  good,  or  per¬ 
haps  she  planted  them  too  deep,  or  kept  them 
too  wet.  At  any  rate,  while  Jamie’s  morning- 
glories  came  np  beautifully,  Olara’s  sweet  alys- 
snm  never  showed  the  least  little  bit  of  a 
spront. 

They  went  ont  every  morning  to  look. 
Jamie’s  morning-glories  kept  growing  taller 
and  taller.  Finally,  when  the  first  blossom 
came,  Olara  was  so  interested  in  it  that  she 
almost  forgot  to  look  for  her  own  plants  and 
to  feel  badly  beoanse  they  did  not  come  np. 

Yon  never  saw  morning-glories  grow  as  they 
did !  They  hid  the  kettle  from  sight,  so  that 
yon  never  would  have  known  it  was  there. 

It  got  to  be  almost  time  for  Olara  and  Jamie 
to  go  home,  for  they  were  only  spending  the 
summer  at  grandma’s.  Then  one  morning 
Olara  came  rnshing  into  the  house. 

“O  Jamiel” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Oome  and  seel” 

Jamie  followed  her  ao.oss  the  yard  to  the 
gypsy-kettle. 

“Have  yonr  seeds,  oome  np?”  he  asked. 

Olara  only  laughed. 

“Now,  listen,”  she  said,  as  they  stood  near 
the  morning-glories. 

“I  don’t  hear  anything,”  said  Jamie. 

“Well,  I  did;  and  so  I  looked— and  seel” 

She  parted  the  leaves  of  the  morning-glories, 
and  Jamie  looked  in. 

“Oh,  myl” 

A  white  hen  was  sitting  in  the  gypsy-kettle, 
and,  ont  from  nnder  her  feathers  peeped  three 
little  white  chickens. 

Grandpa  fixed  np  a  coop  for  them,  and  Olara 
carried  the  chickens  to  it  in  a  basket,  while 
Jamie  took  the  hen  in  his  arms.  There  were 
twelve  chickens. 

Later  in  the  fall,  when  Jamie  and  Olara  were 
at  home,  grandma  wrote  a  letter  to  their 
mamma  At  the  end  of  it  she  said: 

“The  frost  killed  Jamie's  morning-glories. 


bnt  the  chickens  that  were  hatched  in  Olara’s 
gypsy-kettle  are  as  lively  as  crickets. ’’—Little 
Men  and  Women. 


THe  Observation  Car 


COME,  LITTLE  LEAVES 

George  Cooper 

“  Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one  day, 

“  Come  over  the  meadows  with  me  and  play; 
Put  on  yonr  dresses  of  red  and  gold. 

For  summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold.” 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  wind’s  loud  call, 
Down  they  came  flnttering,  one  and  all ; 

Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  fiew. 
Singing  the  sweet  little  song  they  knew. 

*■  Cricket,  good-by,  we’ve  been  friends  so  long  ; 
Little  brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song : 

Say  you’re  sorry  to  see  us  go ; 

Ah,  you  will  miss  us,  right  well  we  know. 

"Dear  little  lambs  In  yonr  fieecy  fold. 

Mother  will  keep  yon  from  harm  and  cold  ; 
Fondly  we  watched  you  in  vale  and  glade. 

Say,  will  yon  dream  of  our  loving  shade  ?’’ 

Dancing  and  whirling,  the  little  leaves  went. 
Winter  had  called  them,  and  they  were  content ; 
Soon,  fast  asleep  in  their  earthly  beds. 

The  snow  laid  a  coverlid  over  their  heads. 


A  CARRIER-PIGEON’S  RACE  FOR  LIFE 

The  passengers  on  the  ferry-boat  Piedmont, 
from  Oakland,  Oal.,  were  treated  to  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  speed  test  between  a  sea- eagle  and  a 
carrier- pigeon,  in  which  the  smaller  bird  won 
by  saving  its  life.  When  the  boat  was  opposite 
Goat  Island,  P.  H.  Sohlotzhaner,  a  pigeon- 
fancier  of  Alameda,  released  five  birds.  Among 
them  was  the  famous  five-year-old  homer,  Dnke 
of  Richmond,  who  has  proved  his  right  to  a 
title  of  nobility  in  more  than  a  score  of  long¬ 
distance  flights.  The  pigeons  rose  into  the 
air,  and  circled  several  times.  Four  of  them 
tnrned  toward  the  east ;  bnt  the  fifth,  which 
was  the  Dnke  of  Richmond,  was  seen  to  flirt, 
and  drop  toward  the  Piedmont.  Then  the 
passengers  made  ont  that  the  pigeon  was  being 
pursued  by  a  large  bird.  The  two  birds  were 
at  an  elevation  of  one  thonsand  feet  when  the 
chase  began,  with  the  carrier  a  short  distance 
in  the  lead.  As  by  instinct,  he  dropped 
straight  for  the  place  where  his  master  had  re¬ 
leased  him ;  and,  landing  npon  the  ladies’  deck 
of  the  Piedmont,  fluttered  through  the  cabin- 
door.  The  sea-eagle  was  so  confident  that  it 
wonld  strike  its  prey  that  it  did  not  check  its 
pnrsnit  until  withn  ten  feet  of  the  rail  of  the 
ferry-boat.  Then  it  wheeled  suddenly,  and, 
hovering  abont  the  stern  of  the  boat  for  a  few 
moments,  winged  its  way  back  toward  Goat 
Island.  Once  inside  the  cabin,  the  frightened 
bird  ran  down  the  aisle  until  it  came  to  a  pas¬ 
senger  reading  a  newspaper.  As  if  sure  of  pro¬ 
tection,  it  fluttered  np  to  his  side,  and  perched 
on  the  arm  of  his  seat.  There  it  was  oanght 
by  Sohlotzhaner,  and  safely  caged.— San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

Senator  P.  told  ns  a  fnnny  yarn  abont  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  Lafay¬ 
ette  Square.  When  Thackeray  visited  this 
country  years  ago.  Senator  Snmner  was  doing 
the  honors  of  the  town ;  and,  having  occasion 
to  pass  through  Lafayette  Square,  he  hurried 
the  distinguished  novelist  past  this  statne,  - 
hoping  he  wonld  not  notice  it.  Bnt,  alas! 
when  they  were  almost  safely  past  the  ungainly 
object,  Mr.  Thackeray  asked  slyly,  “Mr.  Snm¬ 
ner,  what  have  they  done  with  the  rockers?”— 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Don’t  Traveli 
—Telephone  I 

Strvict  in 
Manhattan 
from  $5  a  month. 

New  York  Telephone  Oo. 

16 D.7  St.  Ill  WMt  38th  St. 
316  WMt  mth  St. 


The  L.  D.  O.  Clvib 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


If  I  continue  to  receive  letters  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  one,  I  shall  certainly  think  something  very 
mysterions  is  going  on.  What  do  yon  think? 

Dear  Miss  Ray:  Please  tell  Ohadsey  if  he 
had  gone  to  Belmar  a  little  further  on  from 
Ocean  Grove  and  gone  to  Fourth  avenue,  two 
honses  back  from  Ocean  Front,  he  wonld  have 
seen  the  honse  where  I  was  born.  I  send  20 
cents  to  help  pay  for  the  badges. 

Yonrs  respeotfnlly,  Henry  Lbipsr. 

I  wonder  why  Ohadsey  didn’t  go  and  I  won¬ 
der  jnst  what  this  means  I 

I  was  sorry  to  miss  our  L.  D.  O.  talk  last 
week,  especially  as  I  have  been  getting  sneh 
nice  letters  from  yon  boys.  Bnt  such  things 
will  happen,  yon  know  I 

Jnst  abont  one  honr  ago  I  was  iwking  a 
young  man  how  he  liked  his  Snnday-sohool 
class  of  boys.  They  were  fine  boys,  as  I  know, 
beoanse  I  taught  them  once  myself.  He  said 
very,  very  gravely,  “I  think  they  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  slap  and  pinch  I”  I  wondered  if  it 
were  fortunate  that  we  met  through  a  paper 
only! 

Dear  Miss  Ray:  I  should  have  sent  in  this 
twenty-five  cents  that  I  received  from  yon  long 
ago.  I  did  not  enter  it  in  my  treasurer’s  book 
because  I  did  not  know  what  to  enter,  that  is, 
what  the  twenty-five  cents  was  received  for. 

Please  add  to  my  last  report. 

September  8,  received  per  Miss  Ray  from 


An  Rasy  Way  to  Make  Money 
I  have  made  $SflO,00  in  80  days  selling  Dish-washers.  1 
did  my  housework  at  the  same  time.  I  don’t  canvas. 
People  come  or  send  for  the  Dish-washers.  I  handle  the 
Mound  City  Dish-washer.  It  is  the  best  on  the  market. 
It  is  lovely  to  sell.  It  washes  and  dries  the  dishes  per¬ 
fectly  in  two  minutes.  Every  lady  who  sees  it  wants 
one.  I  will  devote  all  my  future  time  to  the  business 
and  expect  to  clear  $4,000.00  this  year.  Any  intelligent 
person  can  do  as  well  as  I  have  done.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  to  the  Mound  City  Dish-washer  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Mbs.  W.  B. 


Enameline 

THE  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH 

BrnriauLClean.  Easily  Applied. AbsoiutciyMQilfis& 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


November  14, 1901 


Otia  E.  Hancock,  twenty -five  cents. 

I  tried  to  get  the  answers  to  those  qnestions 
in  The  Evangelist  of  October  10.  I  was  very 
slow  indeed.  I  have  a  few  and  am  trying  to 
get  them  alL  If  I  snooeed  I  will  send  them  to 
yon. 

Tonrs  trnly,  Richabd  Sheldon  Ocld. 

A  letter  this  week  from  the  chairman  of  onr 
old  Snnshine  Committee,  now  "honorably  dis¬ 
charged  I" 

Dear  Miss  Ray  :  I  did  not  know  that  I  had 
another  report  to  send  In.  As  I  am  not  going 
to  obnroh  this  morning  I  thought  that  this 
woaid  be  a  good  time  to  write  yon.  About 
two  months  ago  we  had  a  rally  day  in  onr 
Snnday-sohool.  We  had  speaking  and  singing 
in  which  the  children  took  part,  and  we  had 
some  outsiders  to  speak.  Then  abont  three 
weeks  ago  we  had  a  rally  week.  On  Sunday 
morning  we  had  a  great  deal  of  mnsic  and  a 
very  fine  sermon  from  onr  pastor,  who  is  a  very 
fine  man. 

Then  in  the  afternoon  we  had  another  Sun¬ 
day  school  rally,  at  which  onr  pastor  ,  super¬ 
intendent  and  some  outsiders  spoke. 

Then  on  Monday  night  we  had  a  yonng  peo¬ 
ple’s  rally  at  which  we  had  a  special  service 
and  a  prominent  Christian  Endeavor  man 
spoke.  Then  on  Tuesday  night  we  had  a 
onnroh  social  at  which  we  had  mnsic  and  reci¬ 
tations. 

Then  again  on  Friday  night  we  had  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  rally,  at  which  onr  pastor  spoke. 

Yours  trnly,  Willie  O.  Kirkpatrick. 

That  sounds  like  a  good  week,  and  one  we 
like  to  hear  abont  I 

Several  of  the  letters  answering  the  qnestions 
abont  oocnpations  must  be  postponed  nutil  next 
week— they  are  worth  waiting  fori  And  if 
there  are  any  who  are  delaying  abont  entering 
the  ‘‘hero  contest,"  there  is  still  time  for  them 
to  get  in,  if  they  will  send  their  papers  right 
away. 

I  was  glad  to  see  by  yonr  letters  that  yon 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  New  York  eleo- 


MoMse  Proof 

All  our  organs  have  this  important 
feature.  They  are  all 

MoHse  Proof 


STYLE  4405. 


We  not  only  make  the  best  possible 
instrument,  but  we  construct  it  so  that 
it  shall  give  the  best  service  for  the 
longest  time.  Style  4405,  one  of  our 
latest  models,  is  especially  desirable  for 
chapel  use. 


J!lasim^^inlni€0, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


12  0,00 


Lli^b^Ad  bj  the  Prink  Syatem  <f  Refleotots  with 
elect  cic,  Welabach.  acetylene  and  olL 
LIceaaed  to  manatactnre  electric  and  combl- 
nat  ,on  gra*  and  electric  flxtores 
S'Mtd  dimensions  for  estimate. 

I  P  PPINK*  PmwI  street 
!•  r»  riVllVlVs  mew  yoke 


**  Nelson’s  1901  Teacher’s  Bible  Leaps  Into  the  Lead.” 

— Ckrittian  Nation. 

Why  Puzzle  over  conglomerate  “Helps,”  when 

Meison's  Teachers*  Bible 

^  Popular  Series,  have  the  “  Helps"  in  dictionary  form  so 
that  you  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  what  you  are 
looking  for  at  once. 

“  Most  excellent  and  a  time  saver  for  a  busy  Bible  student.” 

Pricmm  from  01m1B  upwrnrdmm 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  send  for  catalogue. 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  37-41  L  ISth  Street,  New  York. 


tion.  I  anppose  r  good  'many  of  yon  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  legal  holiday  to  have  a  good 
time.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  yon  will 
all  be  voting  I 


CKurcK  Music 


IS  OUR  SUNDAY  SCH(X)L  MUSIC  WORSfflPFUL? 

Sev.  Rebert  M.  Donaldfon 

[A  degree  of  ezoitement  which  may  have 
been  warranted  by  the  spirit  of  the  ntteranoe, 
bnt  hardly  by  its  content,  was  lately  stirred  np 
by  the  oritioiam  of  Professor  Trigg  of  Ohioago 
University  as  to  the  literary  oharaoter  of  Snn- 
day-eohool  booki  and  of  ‘‘ popular "  hymnology. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  part  of  a  very 
oharaoteristio  rejoinder  by  The  Interior.  Here 
we  quote  from  The  Banner  an  article  written 
possibly  before  ProfessorJTrigg’a  remarks  were 
nttered,  making  the  same  charge  as  to  Snn- 
day-school  hymnology,  bnt  putting  it  far  more 
wisely  and  convincingly.  —  Editor  Evange¬ 
list.  ] 

^The  following  principles  will  enable  ns  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  need  a  higher 
standard  than  at  present  prevails:  First,  Only 
that  whioh  is  praise,  or  oontribntes  to  praise, 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  onr  Bible  sohools ;  sec¬ 
ond,  That  alone  is  praise  which  is  addressed 
to  God  and  is  offered  to  him ;  third.  The  best 
possible  standards  of  art  are  none  too  good  to 
offer  to  God. 

Panl  and  Silas  ‘‘sang  praises  unto  God." 
They  are  good  enough  examples  for  anybody. 
What  did  they  sing?  Had  they  been  trained  in 
a  modern  Sunday  school,  no  donbt  the  first 
appropriate  hymn  (?)  that  wonld^snggest  itself 
would  be: 

“  Clear  the  darkened  windows,  open  wide  the  door. 
Let  a  little  snnshine  in.” 

Appropriate,  indeed,  is  the  sentiment,  for 
that  and  other  experiences  in  life ;  bnt  why 
oall  it  worship?  Only  once  in  the  three  verses 
is  God  mentioned,  and  then  in  the  question: 

‘‘Are  yonr  prayers  unanswered  by  yonr  God 
above?" 

Many  Sunday-school  songs  are  nnscriptnral 
in  sentiment,  have  neither  grammatioal  struc¬ 
ture  nor  poetic  inspiration,  and  the  music  is 
worse  than  the  words.  In  some  of  them  if 
Ohrist  is  named  at  all,  it  is  an  after-thonght ; 
if  Calvary  is  mentioned  it  is  mnoh  as  the 
olassio  bard  invokes  the  aid  of  high  Olympus. 
Many  are  dedicated  to  wife,  child  or  friend, 
bearing  on  its  own  face  that  it  was  personal  in 
its  oonoeption  rather  than  spiritnaL  Some 
ohnrohes  esteem  their  hymn-book  as  they 
wonld  a  program,  and  pay  for  it  by  filling  all 
blank  pages  and  covers  with  local  advertising. 

It  will  certainly  be  ooroeded  that  the  mnsio 
whioh  deals  most  reverently  with  the  Name, 


the  Word  and  the  attributes  of  God  mnst  of 
necessity  oontribnte  most  to  real  worship. 

Oharaoter  is  an  essential  element  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  oharaoter.  None  bnt  God  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  make  something  out  of  nothing. 
Oharaoter-bnilding  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  the  existenoe  of  onr  schools.  Mnsio  is  as 
trnly  a  vital  part  of  the  school  as  is  the  class 
drill.  It  mnst  have  character  in  word  and 
harmony ;  nor  can  its  infinence  be  helpfnl  un¬ 
less  these  are  the  expression  of  oharaoter  and 
faith  in  both  anthor  and  composer.  If  these 
are  to  voice  the  devotions  of  God’s  children  in 
onr  sohools  and  homes,  they  should  be  spirit¬ 
ual  in  person  as  well  as  skilled  in  art. 

What  excuse  is  there  for  nsing  a  hymn  in 
any  school  whioh  will  not  deepen  the  rever¬ 
ence  of  the  worshiper,  nor  assist  him  to  draw 
nearer  to  God  in  that  service?  Every  tnne 
that  from  its  movement  makes  its  strongest  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  physical  man,  or  from  its  harmony, 
or  lack  of  it,  introdnoes  a  discordant  element, 
is  injnrions  even  to  those  who  are  not  oon- 
soions  of  the  disturbing  cause. 

Irreverence  is  said  to  be  alarmingly  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  sohools  of  to-day.  Professional 
writers  and  teachers  of  Snnday-sohool  mnsio 
are  entitled  to  a  foil  share  of  credit  for  this 


Church  Services, 
Revival,  Prayer  and 
Younx  Paoplee  neetinxs. 


Church  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs 


Bt  Sarkbt,  McOrahahan  A  Stbbbinb. 


367  Hymns  with  Music  on  s^me  page. 
335.000  Copies  already  sold. 

S2S.00  per  100.  Sample,  postage  free,  30  cents. 
TME  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  aud  Chicago. 


73,000  CHILDREN 

are  singing  every  Snnday  from 

CARMINA  FOR 

The  beat  Snnday  school  Hymnal  published. 
Specimen  copy  free  to  pastors,  superintend¬ 
ents  and  mnsic  committees. 

A.  5,  BaRNES  &  CO..  Publishers, 

fgd  Fifth  Avenue,  NewYork  City 


"The  best  yet/' 


XMAS 


CONCERT 

EXERCISE 


Onr  new  Concert  Exercise.  The  Lion  of  Jndab, 
by  the  famous  musical  composer.  Dr.  H.  R. 
Palmer,  and  Miss  E.  W.  Long,  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting,  instructive,  and  singable  exercise 
issued. 

No  superintendent  can  afford  to  miss  seeing 
this  24  page  (with  covers)  exercise,  if  he  desires 
to  have  the  best  possible  Christmas  concert. 

5  cents  each;  $4.00  per  hundred. 

W.  A.  WILDE  CO  .  Boston,  Chicago 


Bfl  Jg  E?  ^  Teacher’s  Bibles  in-great 

ri VLalflflll  DIDLCO  CatalPffiMfroo.  A.J, HOLMAN « CO.,  1222-1226 Arch SL, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Rich  Laces. 

Honiton,  Duchess,  and  Brussels  Point, 

Point  Appliqu^  and  Round  Point. 

Point  Venise  Allovers,  Galons  and  Laces  to  match. 
Irish  Crochet  Allovers. 


Neckwear, 

Crepe  Stocks  and  Scarfs. 

Feather  Boas. 


Real  Lace  Fichus,  Scarfs  and  Collars. 

Handkerchiefs. 


NEW  YORK. 


condition.  That  which  is  nnworthy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art,  or  poetry,  and  of  praise, 
is  pnt  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  addressed 
to  Qod  and  which  furnishes  a  suitable  medium 
of  approach  to  him.  They  make  themselves 
oonspicnons  (one  need  not  say  odions)  at  relig¬ 
ious  conventions  and  in  revival  services,  ap¬ 
parently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  their 
latest  prodnotions.  It  is  sneh  commercialism 
as  Christ  drove  ont  of  the  temple  with  cords. 
It  will  never  be  true  that  singing  to  be  heard 
of  men  will  be  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
prayirg  to  be  seen  of  men. 

There  is  as  mnoh  heresy  in  the  catchy  air, 
the  too-oft  recurring  syncopated  time,  the 
characterless  “rag  time’*  mnsic,  and  in  the 
vain  repetition  of  meaningless  words,  as  there 
is  in  the  most  sensational  preaching  in  any 
pnlpit,  where  the  name  of  Christ  is  smdionsly 
avoided  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  relegated  to 
the  shades.  Cnrionsly  enough,  it  is  ofttimes 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  fidelity  to 
the  Bible  and  its  orthodox  interpretations  who 
lend  ihemselves  most  easily  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  this  pernicions  stuff  which  is  written 
and  published  "for  revenue  only." 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM  TO  VETERANS 

The  younger  generation  can  hardly  realize 
the  bond  of  fellowship  which  unites  the  veter¬ 
ans  of  onr  Civil  War.  The  annual  reunions  of 
the  various  regiments  are  occasions  of  peonliar 
and  pathetic  interest,  as  the  lengthening  years 
thin  ont  the  ranks  of  those  who  in  their  valiant 
and  exuberant  youth  fought  the  battles  of  their 
country.  In  Utica,  not  long  ago,  the  veterans 
of  the  Ninety-seventh  Regiment  came  together 
for  their  thirty-fifth  annual  reunion,  their  host 
being  their  one-while  leader,  Gen.  Charles  W. 
Darling,  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  as  an  occasional  contributor,  especially 
along  lines  of  Biblical  research.  After  the 
dinner.  General  Darling  made  the  following 
remarks : 

Comrades,  yon  are  here  to  celebrate  your 
thirty-fifth  anniversary,  and  to  mark  ano¬ 
ther  milestone  in  yonr  pilgrimage  on  the 
earth.  Life  is  a  battle,  in  which  some  con¬ 
quer,  while  others  are  vanquished.  Yonr  bat¬ 
tle  of  life  is  nearly  ended  and  yon  can  not  stay 
the  footsteps  of  old  Father  Time.  Yon  can, 
however,  receive  and  give  to  others  many 
blessings  to  comfort  those  with  whom  yon  are 
brought  in  contact,  and  acts  of  kindness  make 
life  a  fountain  of  the  sweetest  joys.  The  oppor- 
tnnties  of  life  are  still  yonra;  for  age  has  its 
opportnnties  no  loss  than  yontb,  bpt  Ufe  js  nnr 


certain  and  none  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  The  records  of  the  past,  however,  are 
in  yonr  hands  and  the  events  of  to  day  are 
flashed  from  a  thousand  wires.  As  members 
of  .the  grand  old  Ninety-seventh  Regiment  yon 
have  won  high  honor  in  yonr  long  and  perilons 
campaigns,  and  yon  have  received  the  praise 
yon  BO  jnstly  deserve.  Let  me  say  to  yon  right 
here  that  a  battle  is  still  raging  in  onr  midst 
and  tbronghont  the  world,  a  battle  against  sin 
and  temptation;  and  I  wonld  like  to  know 
which  side  yon  are  on.  If  yon  are  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  the  king  of  kings,  where  there  is 
no  age  limit,  yon  will  always  be  victorons 
over  that  artful,  ennning,  smooth-tongued 
devil,  who  wonld  subject  his  victms  to  the 
worst  defeats.  When  the  conflict  is  over  and 
yon  come  off  conquerors,  yonr  uniforms  will  be 
white  and  the  omniscient  eye  of  God  will  dis- 
ern  on  yonr  browi  the  first  flashing  of  the 
victor’s  crown.  Instead  of  singing  "Tenting 
to  night,  tenting  to  night,  tenting  on  the  old 
camp  ground,"  yon  will  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  DOGGETT 

DoaoETT.— On  November  8,  1901,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Doggett  D.D  , 
aged  seventy  three  years,  eleven  months  and 
eighteen  days. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  intimate  friends 
of  Dr.  Doggett  have  realized  that  his  health 
was  in  a  precarious  condition,  bnt  when  on 
Sabbath  morning  the  annjnncement  of  his 
death  was  made  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  where  he  served  so  faithfully  as  pastor 
for  eleven  years,  a  hnsh  fell  npon  the  congre¬ 
gation  that  proved  the  warm  place  he  held  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Thomas  Doggett  was  bom  in  Freetown, 
Mass., November  16,  1897.  He  was  the  eighth 
in  direct  descent  to  bear  that  name-  in  this 
country,  being  descended  from  Thomas  Dog¬ 
gett,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  from  England 
in  1687.  Moving  with  bis  father  to  Ohio,  he 
prepared  for  College  and  was  graduated  from 
Western  Reserve  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
three  years  later  he  was  graduated  from  the 
theological  department  of  the  same  institution. 
The  following  year  he  became  a  tutor  in  the 
College  department. 

Later  he  graduated  from  the  Union  Seminary 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Portage,  O. ,  and  did  some 
missionary  work,  hot  his  more  active  ministry 
began  by  his  ordination  to  the  Gospel  ministry 
in  the  Congregational  Ohnroh  of  Groveland, 
Mass.,  in  1857. 

In  1864  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Chnroh,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  for  eleven  years. 

In  1878  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chnroh  of  Bryan,  O. ,  and  remained  with  that 
people  for  twenty-one  years.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1898,  he  resigned  and 
came  to  Niagara  Falls  to  make  his  home. 

He  was  ever  a  modest  man,  bnt  a  man  of 
genuine  worth  and  sterling  character,  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  broad  and  ha  had  the  spirit  of 
toleration  for  those  who  did  not  ohtmue  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  party  with  which  he  had  oast 
bis  lot. 

His  creed  was  broad  enough  so  that  he  had 
a  place  in  his  friendships  for  all  those  who 
love  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ  and  seek  to  do  the 
right. 

From  a  literary  standpoint  he  had  the  pen  of 
a  "ready  writer. "  Many  of  onr  ohnroh  pnbli- 
oations  have  been  glad  to  seonre  his  articles. 
The  New  York  Evangelist  has  for  many  years 
published  not  only  bis  prose  oomposiiions  bnt 
gems  of  poetry  which  have  come  from  his  pen. 
His  poem  entitled  "Consecration,"  not  long 
(tgq  dedicated  to  the  Y'onng  People’s  Sqoiety 


What  5hall 
I  Give  for 
Christmas? 

Whatever  you  choose. 
You  can  easily  earn  the 
money  to  do  it  with  before 
Christmas  comes. 

The  Ladies’  Homi 
Journal  and  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  show  you 
how,  and  will  give  you  all 
the  help  and  advice  you 
need. 

No  guesswork  or  chance 
about  it.  It  is  as  sure  as 
it  is  easy. 

TKe  Curtis 
Publishing  Companx 
Philadelphia 


Christian  Endeavor  has  found  a  place  of  bless¬ 
ing  in  many  a  yonng  life. 

He  married  in  September  1868,  Francis  Lee 
Barrows,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Eli¬ 
jah  P.  Barrows,  formerly  well  known  as  a 
preacher,  theologian  and  author.  His  wife 
passed  into  rest  jnst  three  years  ago  and  was 
bnried  in  Andover,  Mass. ,  in  the  bnrial  plot  of 
her  own  father.  Dr.  Doggett  is  survived  by 
three  sons  and  two  daughters. 


MISCELLANY 

The  Christian  Register  utters  a  word  of 
warning,  as  to  the  danger  of  vicarions  gener¬ 
osity  in  ohnroh  support.  Where  a  few  are  able 
to  make  splendid  gifts  it  is  natural  that  the 
maiy  should  deem  their  small  self-denials  val¬ 
ueless.  Natural,  but  dangerous : 

It  is  suggested  that  one  reason  why  Dr. 
Lorimer  is  willing  to  go  from  Boston  to  new 
York  is  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  other  rich 
men  propose  to  provide  in  New  York  magnifi¬ 
cent  headquarters  for  the  Baptist  denomination 
ani  to  pnt  Dr.  Lorimer  in  charge.  Among  the 
wonderful  outbursts  of  energy  in  American  life 
which  have  made  onr  business  sneoesses  the 
wonder  of  the  civilized  world,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  willingness  of  rich  men  to 
give  money  for  the  library,  the  College,  and 
the  ohnroh.  Education  and  religion  are  re¬ 
ceiving  such  tributes  as  wealth  never  before 
paid  to  culture.  While  this  is  admirable  and 
wonlerfnl,  there  goes  with  it  a  danger  not  to 
be  overlooked.  The  strength  of  a  ohnroh  or  at 
College  and  the  mainstay  of  the  intelleotnal  life 
in  any  town  or  city  mnst  be,  first  and  last,  the 
interest  and  co  operation  of  all  the  people.  We 
knew  a  Unitarian  Ohnroh,  now  closed,  which 
for  thirty  years  had  no  anxiety  about  its  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  because,  whatever  the  income  and 
expenditure,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  trsM- 
nrer  always  brought  in  the  bills  receipted  with 
all  accounts  closed.  We  know  a  church  now 
well  on  the  way  toward  a  "meditation  with 
death"  which  has  a  similar  record.  Any  fund 
which  takes  from  members  of  a  congregation 
the  sense  of  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
and  welfare  of  the  ohnroh  is  commonly  a  hind¬ 
rance,  and  not  a  blessing.  While  it  is  right 
and  desirable  that  those  to  whom  great  wealth 
has  come  ont  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  expanding  life  of  the  republic  should  pay 
grateful  tribute  to  the  community  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  it  will  be  a  public  calamity  if 
snob  generosity  shall  end  in  taking  away  from 
innumerable  small  givers  the  manly  impulse 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  common  expense  and 
to  do  their  part  in  maintaining  the  institutions 
of  the  higher  life. 
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Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


NEW  YORK. 

Pbesbttert  of  Otsboo  held  its  stated  fall 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  at  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  the  Rev.  James  O.  Rnssell 
D.D.  The  Rer.  Wesley  W.  Oole  was  elected 
Moderator  for  the  ensuing  six  months  and  the 
Rer.  Oeorge  0.  Notting  Olerk  pro  tern.  Upon 
the  united  request  of  both  pastor  and  people, 
the  pastoral  relations  between  the  Rev.  George 
B.  Swinnerton  and  the  church  at  New  Berlin 
were  dissolved  in  order  that  Brother  Swinner¬ 
ton  might  accept  a  call  to  the  Forty  Fort  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnrch  of  Lackawanna  Presbytery. 
The  following  resolntions  were  voted  by  Pres¬ 
bytery  : 

“Resolved  that  in  dismissing  from  its  bounds 
the  Rev.  George  B  Swinnerton,  -the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Otsego  records  its  high  appreciation  of 
his  character  as  a  Ohristian  clergyman  and 
gentleman,  his  valuable  services  as  a  Presby¬ 
ter,  his  excellent  and  consistent  work  as  a  pas¬ 
tor,  and  his  kindly,  sincere  and  pleasant  quali¬ 
fications  as  a  companion  The  Presbytery  of 
Otsego  sincerely  regrets  his  departure  and  con¬ 
gratulates  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  npon 
his  acquisition.” 

The  Moderator  of  Presbytery  was  appointed 
to  declare  the  pulpit  vacaut  on  the  second  Sun¬ 
day  of  October,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Wallace  Y onng 
was  appointed  to  moderate  the  Session  of  the 
New  Berlin  Ohnrch.  The  Rev.  Sidney  S  Oon- 
ger  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Standing  Rules  of  Presbytery  to  be^voted  npon 
at  the  next  stated  meeting: 

“This  Presbytery  shall  not  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  ordain  any  candidate  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  nor  to  install  any  pastor  in  any  of  its 
churches  until  such  candidates  shall  have  been 
roeived  and  examined  by  them.” 

The  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Richards  of  Stamford 
offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  vote  of  Presbytery :]  “ 

“Whereas,  much  time  of  the  Presbytery  is 
usually  wasted  in  one  way  and  another,  ohiefiy 
by  miscellaneous  talk  on  unimportant  matters, 
and  partly  for  want  of  systematic  arrangement 
of  subjects  according  to  their  importance  which 
are  to  come  before  the  Presbytery,  and  partly 
because  of  the  undue  haste  of  members  to  get 
awav  therefore, 

“Resolved,  first,  that  Presbytery  discourage 
granting  leave  of  absence  except  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity. 

“Resolved,  second,  that  some  plan  be 
adopted,  either  through  committees  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  dispatching  routine  business  more 
systematioally  and  more  rapidly. 

“Resolved,  third,  that  two  meetings  of  a 
popular  nature,  besides  the  opening  sermon,  be 
arranged  for  at  each  stated  meeting  so  as  to 
enlist  more  popular  interest  in  the  Presbyterial 
meetings.  This  is  really  demanded  by  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  and  by  the  propriety 
of  considering  the  various  questions  of  reform 
now  engaging  popular  attention.” 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  place  where  the  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  to  be  held,  the  Stated  Olerk,  and  the 
retiring  Moderator  of  Presbytery  were  made  a 
oommittee  to  carry  out  the  above  resolutions. 
Elder  J.  O.  Ibbotson  of  Richfield  Springs  was 
elected  a  Oommissioner  to  Anburn  Seminary 
for  three  years.  The  Rev.  James  O.  Rnssell 
D.D.  was  elected  chairman  of-  the  Standing 
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Oommittee  on  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
in  place  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Robinson  D.  D, 
resgned.  The  eight  overtures  sent  down  from 
the  last  General  Assembly  were  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  excepting  section  126  of  Over¬ 
ture  No.  1,  on  Jndicial  Oommissions,  which 
was  changed  as  follows:  Instead  of,  “The 
Olerk  of  said  Permanent  Judicial  Commission 
shall  be  the  Stated  Olerk  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  etc.,”  it  was  changed  to  read:  “The 
Olerk  of  said  Permanent  Jndicial  Oommission 
shall  be  one  of  its  own  members  elected  by  itself, 
etc.”  The  Stated  Olerk  was  instrncted  to 
oommnnioate  this  action  to  the  Stated  Clerks 
of  the  different  Presbyteries  throughout  our 
General  Assembly,  and  add  that  their  reason 
for  this  change  is  that  they  deem  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  Stated  Olerk  of  General  As¬ 
sembly  already  quite  sufficient.  The  next 
meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  at  Richfield 
Springs.  Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  S.  0. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  or  Newton  met  at  Asbnry, 
N.  J.,  September  24,  the  Rev.  William  J. 
Mewhinney  Moderator.  The  following  minis¬ 
ters  were  received:  James  Provan  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo,  John  K.  Baillie 
D.  D.  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Isaac  H.  Oondit  from  the  Presbytery  of  West 
Jersey.  They  will,  ere  long,  be  installed  as 
pastors,  respectively,  of  the  churches  of  An¬ 
dover,  North  Hardyston,  and  Yellow  Frame. 
The  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  D. 
Hillman  and  the  ohnroh  of  Harmony  was  dis¬ 
solved  ;  also  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Edward  Grant 
and  the  ohnrobes  of  Delaware  and  Enowlton. 
Mr.  Hillman  goes  to  a  ohnroh  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange ; 
and  Mr.  Grant,  to  one  in  the  Olassis  of  Para- 
muB.  The  overture  on  Judicial  Oommissions 
was  referred  to  a  Oommittee  to  report  at  the 
April  meeting,  and  the  other  overtures  sent 
down  by  the  Assembly  were  postponed  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  same  time.  Au  overture  to 
the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  was  adopted  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Oommitee  to  prepare 


a  proposed  revision  or  modification  of  the  Civil 
law  of  the  state  oonoerning  the  election  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  Presbyterian  Oburohes  and  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  same.  An  appropriate 
Minute  was  adopted  with  reference  to  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  McKinley ;  also  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy  with  the  Rev.  H.  S.  But¬ 
ler  D.D.  a  Oo- Presbyter  on  the  death  of  the 
beloved  wife  and  mother  of  his  home.  The 
Revs.  J.  O.  Chapman  and  P.  Y.  Schelly  and 
Elder  James  Depne  were  appointed  a  Oommit¬ 
tee  on  Evangelistic  Work.  An  early  meeting 
of  all  the  ministers  an>’.  elders  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  will  be  held  for  oonferenoe  and  prayer  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  this  Oommittee.  A  deep 
religious  feeling  pervaded  the  sesBions  of  the 
body  to  which  the  sermon  of  the  retiring 
Moderator  on  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  a  good  prayer-meeting  that  followed  gave 
tone.  O. 

PENNSYVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. -Forty-three  new  members  were 
received  into  the  Second  Presbyterian  Ohnrch 
on  October  14.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-three 
have  joined  since  the  Rev.  S  Edward  Yonng, 
became  pastor  in  January,  1898.  It  is  believed 
that  no  other  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in  the 
world  has  been  so  prospered  in  accessions  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  The  ohnroh  has  again  refused 
to  sell  its  valnable  site  and  move  from  the 
down  town  locality  to  a  residential  section, 
basing  this  determination  npon  the  fact  that 
the  ohnroh  is  out  of  debt  for  the  first  time  in 
its  oentnry  of  existence,  and  that  because  thir- 
ty-fonr  ohnrches  have  left  this  section  since 
1888,  making  this  one  the  more  needed. 

OHIO. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  October  7.  The 
Rev.  George  A.  Beattie  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Cincinnati.  The  Rev.  James  P. 
Green  Ph.D  was  released  from  the  care  of 
Hamilton  Frst  and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Portsmouth.  The  Rev.  Walter  Kling  Ph.D. 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Mahoning. 
A  plan  for  evangelistic  visitation  of  onr 
ohnrches  by  members  of  Presbytery  was  adopted. 
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We  adjoarned  to  meet  in  Dayton  Fourth  Ohnroh 
in  April. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  O. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Zanesville  met  at 
Fredericktown.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  F.  Neabit 
was  chosen  Moderator.  The  Rev.  Wallace  M. 
Hamilton  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Portsmonth.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  accepted  the 


A  New  Departure 


A  New,  Effectual  and  Convenient  Cure  For 
E  Catarrh  , 

Of  catarrh  "[remedies  there’ is'  no  end,  but  of 
catarrh  cures,  there  has  always  been  a  great 
scarcity.  There  are  many  remedies  to  relieve, 
but  very  few  that  really  cure. 

The  old  practice  of  snuffing  salt  water  through 
the  nose  would  often  relieve  and  the  washes. 


douches,  powders'and  inhalers  in  common  use 
are  very  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  salt  water  douche. 

The  use  of  inhalers  and  the  application  of 
salves,  washes  and  powders  to  the  nose  and 
throat  to  cure  catarrh  is  no  more  reasonable  than 
to  rub  the  back  to  cure  kidney  disease.  Catarrh 
is  just  as  much  a  blood  disease  as  kidney  trouble 
or  rheumatism  and  it  cannot  be  cured  by  local 
treatment  any  more  than  they  can  be. 

BTo  cure  catarrh,  whether  in  the  head,  throat  or 
stomach  an  internal  antiseptic  treatment  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  drive  the  catarrhal  poison  out  of  the 
blood  and  system,  and  the  new  catai'rh  cure  is 
designed  on  this  plan  and  the  remarkable  success 
of  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  is  because  being  used 
internally,  it  drives  out  catarrhal  infection 
through  action  upon  stomach,  liver  and  bowles. 
^Wm.  Zimmerman  of  St.  Joseph,  relates  aq  ex 
perience  with  Catarrh  which  is  of  value  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  catarrh  sufferers  everywhere.  He  says : 
“1  neglected  a  slight  nasal  catarrh  until  it  gra  l- 
ually  extended  to  my  throat  and  bronchial  tubes 
and  finally  even  my  stomach  and  liver  became 
affected,  but  as  I  was  able  to  keep  up  and  do  a 
day’s  work  I  let  it  run  along  until  my  bearing 
began  to  fail  me  and  then  I  realized  that  I  must 
get  rid  of  catarrh  or  lose  my  position  as  I  was 
clerk  and  my  hearing  was  absolutely  necessary. 

‘  ‘  Some  of  my  friends  recommended  an  inhaler, 
another  a  catarrh  salve  but  they  were  no  good  in 
my  case,  nor  was  anything  else  until  I  heard  of 
Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  and  bought  a  package  at 
my  drug  store.  They  benefitted  me  from  the 
start  and  in  less  than  four  months  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  cured  of  catarrh  although  I  had  suffered 
nearly  all  my  life  from  it. 

“They  are  pleasant  to  take  and  so  much  more 
convenient  to  use  than  other  catarrh  remedies 
that  I  feel  1  cannot  say  enough  in  favor  of 
Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets.” 

A  little  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh  will 
be  mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
Marshall,  Mich.,  and  the  tablets  are  sold  by  all 
druggists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


nnanimons  call  of  the  ohnroh  of  Ooshooton, 
and  expects  to  begin  his  work  there  about  the 
first  of  October.  £he  Rev.  Oharles  E.  Barnes 
D.  D.  was  granted  a  letter  of  dismission  and 
recommendation  to  the  Presbytery  of  Oleve- 
land.  The  pastoral  relation  existing  between 
the  Rev.  Addison  M.  Ohapin  and  the  ohnrohes 
of  Utica  and  Homer  was  dissolved  to  take 
effect  December  24,  1901.  Special  emphasis 
was  given  daring  the  meeting  to  the  need  of 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Evangelistic  Movement. 
An  adjoarned  meeting  will  be  held  in  Ooshoo¬ 
ton,  October  14,  1901. 

Lester  S.  Boyce,  S.  0. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Spbingfield  met  at 
Marion,  September  17,  and  adjoarned  to  Spring- 
field,  September  18.  The  Rev.  D  .G.  Bradford 
was  elected  Moderator.  The  following  minis¬ 
ters  were  received :  The  Rev.  O.  E.  Kalb,  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Portsmooth  to  supply  Chatham  and 
work  as  Presbyterial  evangelist ;  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Thomas,  Presbytery  of  Logansport,  to  sup¬ 
ply  Greenview ;  the  Rev.  Roger  F.  Cressey, 
Presbytery  of  Rook  River,  to  be  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  Portagaesa  Charoh,  Jacksonville,  Octo¬ 
ber  8.  In  these  services,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Morey 
D.D.  will  preside,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Logan  D.D. 
will  preach  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  0.  M.  Brown 
D.  D.  will  charge  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  G. 
0.  Lenington  the  people.  Delegates  to  Synod : 
Ministers:  S.  A.  Glasgow,  T.  D.  Logan,  O.  W. 
Whorrall,  George  O.  Flett,  George  O.  Lening¬ 
ton.  Elders:  E.  M.  Yasoonoellos,  James  De 
Eolf,  J.  A.  Stone,  J.  W.  Brown,  William  Kerr. 
The  Rev,  A.  J.  Berger  was  commended  to  the 
liberality  of  the  ohnrohes  in  his  efforts  to  se- 
oare  endowment  for  Blaokbarn  University. 

ThohasD.  Loqan,  S.  O. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dbtboit.  — Tramball  Avenae  Chaioh,  De¬ 
troit,  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  by 
sending  oat  the  Rev.  James  S.  Cunningham 
and  his  wife  as  its  personal  representatives  in 
Africa.  A  service  of  ordination  was  held  An- 
gast  26.  The  charoh  assumes  their  support 
and  provides  them  with  an  outfit  for  their 
work.  A  unique  and  effective  way  of  celebra¬ 
ting  and  keeping  it  up  I 

Madison. — The  Rev.  T.  0.  Cress  well  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Beloit,  was  camp¬ 
ing  at  Lake  Eegonsa,  near  Madison,  daring 
August.  The  Rev.  William  F.  Brown  D.D. 
preached  for  the  Beloit  Church  daring  Mr. 
Cresswell’s  vacation. 

WISCONSIN 

Deeoba.— A  series  of  interesting  Sunday- 
school  institutes  were  held  in  Madison  Presby¬ 
tery  led  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Bain,  Sunday- 
school  missionary.  The  Rev.  James  A.  Worden 
D.  D.  of  Philadelphia  was  with  the  meetings 
one  week  and  made  several  vigorous  addresses. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  was  at  his  best  and 
stirred  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  with  his 
faithful  presentation  of  the  truth.  The  Rev. 
W.  J.  Turner  of  Prairie  du  Lao  greatly  assisted 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  attendance  was 
very  large  at  Dekora  and  Caledonia,  reaching 
to  five  handed  in  the  Pine  Hollow  Sunday- 
school  and  three  hundred  in  Lodi  Park. 

MacGbeqob.  —On  August  10  and  11a  memo¬ 
rable  Sunday-school  institute  was  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  Charoh,  MacGregor.  There  were 
five  services,  two  on  Saturday  and  three  on 
Sabbath.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
interest  great.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Griffith,  the 
pastor,  presided.  The  speakers  were  the  Revs. 
Joseph  Brown,  James  M.  Bain  and  Samuel 
Markin,  the  Sunday-school  missonaries,  with 
the  neighboring  pastors. .  A  delightful  oom- 
muuion  service  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  on  behalf  of  the  Lans- 
down  Presbyterian  Charoh  in  Philadelphia 


It’s  not  hard 
to  scare  up  an 
appetite 
with 

(^ster^ttes 

The  new  Oyster  Cracker — a 
lunch  in  themselves,  and  tfia  : 
making  of  the  oyster  in  what  1 
ever  style  it*s  served. 


Sold  in  In-er-seal  Packages. 
Price  5  cents. 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT  COMPANY  ' 


presented  the  McGregor  Charoh  a  beautiful  sil¬ 
ver  communion  set,  which  drew  forth  hearty 
expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  people. 

Waupun.— The  eighth  annual  Sunday -sohool 
Convention  of  Dodge  County  woikers  met  in 
Waupun,  August  27-29,  with  a  large  attendanoe 
and  good  interest.  The  Convention  opened 
with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  MoMurray 
D.  D.  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Beaver 
Dam.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  F. 
H.  Mixsell  of  Horican,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Forbes  of 
Milwaukee,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Abbott  D.D.,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Haglett  of  Racine. 

Lodl— The  Rev.  G.  0.  Lamb  and  his  es¬ 
teemed  elder,  Mr.  H.  Palmer,  and  a  full  staff 
of  willing  workers  assisted  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Brown,  Synodical  missionary,  and  the  Rev. 
James  M.  Bain,  Sunday-school  missionary,  in 
an  interesting  institute  at  Lodi  Park  overlook¬ 
ing  the  town  of  twelve  hundred.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Worden  of  Philadelphia  spoke  to  the  large  as¬ 
sembly  and  the  hearts  of  all  were  encouraged. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bain  oonduoted 
similar  institutes  at  Gibraltar  Rook,  Owens 
Glen,  Rooky  Run  and  Pine  Hollow  Canon, 
where  large  numbers  of  people  came  together 
from  the  neighboring  Sunday-schools  and  felt 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Master. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LiriTZ,  Lani'Mter  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  vonng  women, 
founded  179i.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
echool.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Oorrespundenoe 
invited.  Riv.  Chas.  O.  KaaioxB,  Prino. 
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Sherry. — This  little  ohnroh  •  few  milee 
Dortb  of  Stevens  Point  has  been  mnob  strength¬ 
ened  by  tbe  faitbfnl  labors  of  William  J.  Ag- 
new  of  McCormick  Seminary,  class  1901.  Mr. 
Agnew  began  bis  work  here.  May  1  last,  and 
bas  gathered  a  good  congregation  and  Sabbath - 
school.  At  an  interesting  oommnnion  season 
held  on  August  4  there  were  eight  new  mem¬ 
bers  received  on  confession  of  their  faith  and 
three  were  baptized.  Mr.  Agnew  was  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Patch  of  Stevens  Point,  the 
Moderator  of  the  ohnroh  and  the  veteran  mis¬ 
sionary  of  this  region.  There  is  considerable 
interest  among  tbe  people  and  doubtless  several 
more  will  unite  with  the  church  at  the  next 
oommnnion.  Mr.  Agnew  bas  also  opened  up 
the  work  in  Anbnrndale,  which  has  been  closed 
for  several  years,  and  bas  an  appointment  there 
twice  a  month.  Services  are  also  held  in  the 
sohoolbonse,  four  miles  scnth  of  Sherry,  twice 
each  month. 

KANSAS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  assembled  in  the 
Garden  Ohnroh  on  the  8ih,  and  listened  to  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Reynolds,  and  then 
chose  his  successor,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Alt.  It 
dismissed  J.  C.  Berger  to  Highand,  J.  S.  Oarn- 
thers  to  Neosba,  J.  M.  Spargrove  to  Wooster. 
It  received  J.  H.  Anghey,  M.  H.  Frsmk,  W. 
H.  Mason,  L.  B.  Dye,  Dr.  W.  J.  Hatfield  and 
J.  H.  Armstrong,  licentiate,  subsequently  or¬ 
dained.  Armstrong  goes  to  Roesville  and 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Hatfield  to  Third  Topeka, 
Frank  to  Oakland  and  Bethel,  Dye  to  Argen 
tine,  Mason  to  Leavenworth  as  Dr.  Page’s  as¬ 
sistant.  Messrs.  Nelson  and  the  younger 
Frank  were  licensed.  Kansas  City  Central 
will  have  the  Rev.  Chestnut  as  pastor.  Presi¬ 
dent  Miller  gave  a  hopeful  account  of  tbe 
Synodical  College  “vacancy  and  supply”  did 
not  secure  a  single  affirmative.  Presbytery 
agreed  to  meet  on  the  4tb  of  November  in  To¬ 
peka  Third  to  spend  a  season  in  devotion  with 
a  view  of  strengthening  the  spiritual  life. 
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VERY  POPULAR  PLAN 

The  route  between  New  York  and  Chicago  by 
way  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  is  growing  in 
popularity.  It  takes  people  through  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  America,  over  splendid  roadbeds, 
in  exoelleut  cars  that  are  noted  for  their  fine 
riding  qualities.  The  dining-car  service  is  worked 
on  the  principle  of  order  what  you  want  and  pay 
for  nothing  else — a  plan  that  is  very  popular. 
You  may  have  your  meals  as  cheap  or  as  expen¬ 
sive  as  you  please.  Service  is  on  the  European 
plan.  Individual  club  breakfasts  or  suppers, 
calculated  to  please  the  most  fastidious,  are  fur¬ 
nished  at  a  minimum  cost  of  36  cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Lackawanna  Presbytery  met  in  the  Honas- 
dale  Church,  the  pastor  of  which,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Swift,  is  chairman  of  Presbytery’s  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  on  Synodical  Snstentation. 
The  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Stev  art 
D.D.  preached  on  Isa.  xl.  8,  applying  the  lesson 
of  oar  national  affliction.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Lee  was  ohoeen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  M, 
L.  Cook  Temporary  Clerk.  On  May  18,  Licen¬ 
tiate  William  E.  Plnmley  closed  the  doable 
earthly  labors  of  his  ministry  as  head- master 
in  the  “School  of  the  Lackawanna”  and  as 
Stated  Supply  of  the  Scranton  Snmner  Avenne 
and  Taylor  Ohnrches.  His  works  live  after 
him  and  do  folllow  him.  Tbe  Session  was  one 
day  shorter  than  usual  that  the  members  might 
return  home  for  the  Memorial  services.  The 
Scott  Church  bas  called  the  Rev.  Jos.  K.  Freed, 
who  was  received  from  Newton  Presbytery,  to 
be  installed  September  26,  7.80  P.  M.  Te 
Mountain  Top  Oharoh  bas  called  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cilclongb,  who  hsts  leave  to  hold  the 
oail  until  tbe  next  meeting.  The  Franklin 
Ohnrch  bas  called  the  Rev.  George  G.  Barnes. 
The  Harmony  Obnroh  has  called  the  Rev.S.H. 
Potter,  who  is  expected  tonnitewith  Presbytery 
at  the  adjourned  meeting.  The  Forty- Fort 
Oharoh  bas  called  the  Rev  George  B.  Swinner- 
ton  and  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  that 
oharoh  Tuesday,  November  12,  10  A.M.  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  install  him. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Robinson  D.D.  and  the  Scranton 
Second  Church  was  ordered  to  be  dissolved 
October  1,  1901.  Dating  the  fonrteen  years  of 
his  pastorate  that  oharoh  has  more  than 
donbled  its  membership  and  is  the  largest  in 
Presbytery.  The  following  Minute  was 
adopted.  “In  dissolving^this  pastoral  relation* 
ship  this  Presbytery  pats  on  record  its  pro- 
fonnd  regret  that  this  action  is  made  necessary 
on  aoooant  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  health.  We 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  oharoh  which  has 
so  reluctantly  joined  with  him  in  asking  that 
the  relation  as  pastor  and  people  be  dissolved. 
That  God  may  long  ^pare  onr  beloved  brother, 
and  that  he  may  oontinne  to  use  him  for  many 
years  to  do  an  efficient  work  for  the  Mastor 
whom  he  loves,  is  onr  earnest  prayer.  It  is 
also  onr  sincere  prayer  that  the  Second  Church 
of  Scranton  may  be  divinely  guided  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  successor  to  Dr.  Robinson.  ”  Presbytery 
farther  heartily  commends  the  action  of  the 
Second  Church  of  Scranton  in  making  snitable 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  Dr.  Robinson 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  tbe  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow- 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daUy  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  tne  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenge" 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 


and  his  devoted  wife  as  long  as  it  may  please 
God  to  spare  their  lives. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev. 
William  D.  Orockett  and  the  Canton  Oharoh 
was  npon  his  request  ordered  to  be  dissolved 
September  80,  1901.  The  Dnryea  and  Taylor 
Ohnrohes  have  been  grouped,  and  are  under 
the  oare  of  the  Rev.  William  G.  Fnnk.  The 
following  ohnrohes  are  still  vacant :  Meshop- 
pen  and  Mehoopany,  one  field ;  Monrooton  and 
Greenwood,  one  field;  Bernioe  and  Stevens- 
ville  and  Unshville,  a  joint  charge.  A  popu¬ 
lar  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in 
the  interests  of  Sabbath- schools  and  the  Rev. 
I.  J.  Lansing  made  an  able  address  on  The 
Child  Central  in  Christianity.  On  Wednesday 
evening  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  interests 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  and 
tent  to  Mrs.  McKinley:  Resolved:  That  the 
Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  session  at  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.,  expresses  its  deep  sorrow  at  tbe 


EXIBARD’S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


n  rOWDER,  CIGAUTTES.  AHD  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  Of 
ALLEVIATES  AND  CURES 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Otg^ans. 
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A  UNITED  STATES 
WALL  MAP 

pnpp  This  handsome  county 
rnttmap,  48x34  inches,  is 
■  ■  ■  “  “  mounted  on  rollers,  ready 
to  hanK  on  the  wall.  It  is  printed  in  colors, 
is  thoroufthly  up  to  date  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  Interesting  and  valuable,  as  it  shows 
in  colors  the  dinerent  divisions  of  territory 
in  America  acquired  since  the  Revolution. 
The  original  thirteen  states,  Louisiana 
purchase,  the  Texas  annexation,  the 
Gadsden  purchase,  the  cession  by  Mexico 
and  the  Northwest  acquisitions  by  dis¬ 
covery  and  settlement.  It  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  i;  cents  in  post¬ 
age  to  pay  for  packing  and  transportation. 
P.  S.  EUSTI^  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.B.&Q.R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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For  busy  people  who  want  to 
make  the  journey  quickly  with 
the  conveniences  of  luxurious 
travel.  (  10  a.  m. 

Leave  Chicago  j  8:00  p.  m, 

(  11:30  p.  m. 

VIA 

CHICAGO  ft  NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R’YS 

The  best  of  Everything. 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  BY  THIS 
ROUTE 


death  of  President  William  McKinley  and  its 
appreciation  of  his  great  ability  as  a  statesman 
and  chief  ezecntive  of  onr  nation,  and  especi¬ 
ally  onr  profound  gratitude  to  God  for  the  pow¬ 
erful  Influence  of  his  fine  manhood  and  earnest 
Christian  life.  That  we  extend  to  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  onr  tenderest  sympathy  in  her  terrible 
bereavement  and  assure  her  of  onr  earnest  pray¬ 
ers  for  her  for  divine  consolation  and  support 
in  this  her  hour  of  need. 

The  four  Overtures  under  the  general  head 
of  Judicial  Commissions  were  answered  in  the 
afSrmative  with  the  exception  of  Section  94. 
and  Sub-section  8  (a)  Na  1  on  offerings  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Nos.  2  and  3 
in  the  negative.  The  spriM  stated  meeting 
will  be  in  Kingston.  P.  M  Brooks,  S.  O. 
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RESPECTABLE  and  REFINED  PEOPLE 


PRESBYTERIES 


And  who  can  appreciate  the 


Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meeting 
at  its  rooms,  Presbyterian  Depository,  192 
Michigan  avenue,  Mouday,  December  2,  10  SO 
A.M.  J.  Frothinghah,  S.  .C 


NEW  POBLIOATIONS. 

Charlkb  Soribnxr’b  Sonb:  Orloll  and  His  Wife, 
Maxim  Gkirky.  Portrait:  $1.00.  ThonghtB  for  Every- 
Day  Living.  Maltbi  Davenport  Babcock,  Portrait:  $1.00. 
Orlgen  and  Greek  Patriotic  Theology,  World's  Epoch 
Maker,  Rev.  William  Falrweather. 

Flemino  H.  Rrvbli,  Oompant:  Wlnsom  Womanhood 
(edition  de  Luxe),  Margaret  Sangster.  The  Mormon 
MonsUr  Edgar  E  Folk:  introdnotion  by  GtorgeA  Lofton, 
D.  D-:  $8.(j0.  Times  of  Retirement,  with  biognmhical 
sketch,  George  Matheson:  $1.88.  The  Old  Ghispel  for  the 
New  Age,  Sermons:  H.  C.  G.  Monle:  $1.00.  Christ  and 
Life,  Robert  E.  Speer:  $1.00. 

E.  P  Dutton  &  CX>.:  Mary  Rich,  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick.  Saintly  Lives  Series,  Slary  E.  Palgrave:  $1.50  net. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  illus¬ 
trated.  W.  Paget:  tS.60  Bible  Stories,  refold  by  L.  L. 
Weedon,  Intn-ductioD  b  the  Right  Rev.  William  Boyd 
Carpent  r  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon:  $8.0a 

D.  Applkton  a  Co  :  In  the  Days  of  Audubon,  Hese- 
kiah  Bntterworth  $1.80. 

Hocohton,  Mifplin  *  Compart:  Of  Bnsiness  (The 
Arts  of  Life  Series).  Richard  Rogers  Bowker:  60  cents. 
The  Rights  of  Man,  Lyman  Abhoit.  D.  D.:  $1.50.  James 
Rnesell  Lowell.blography :  Horace  Scndder.2  vois.;  $5.00 
A  Cathedral  Coartshlp,  Kate  Douglas  Wlggin,  illns. 

ated  by  « iharles  E.  Brock:  $150  Mfore  tne  Dawn, 
S  menoff  Noble:  tl.SO.  Onr  National  Parks,  John 
"air;  $1  76  New  Ta  es  of  Old  Rome,  Rudolf  Lanclanl 
illnstraien:  $5.00.  Bishop  Bntler,  Life  and  Writings, 
Rev.  W.  A.  Spooner:  $1. 

Ooatks  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:  Captain  Blnitt,  Charles 
Heber  Clark  (MaxAdeler):  $1.50. 
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•  Always  take  the  trains  of  the 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

On  a  visit  to 

CALIFORNIA 

Oi  desire  to  go  through  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arisona,  or 
to  Old  Mexico :  and  to  Nevada.  O  egon,  Washington,  or 
throngh  the  Golden  Ghite  to  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  or  aronud  the 
world, 

“Sunset  Limited”  Hotel  on  Wheels, 

Commencing  December  2d. 

NEW  COAST  LINE 

Between  Los  Angelesand  San  Francisco,  passing  throngh 
the  principal  Pacific  Coast  resorts  of  (Jallfornla,  briogs 
passengers  directly  to  center  of  City  of  San  Francisco 
withont  water  transfers. 

Fur  full  information,  free  lllnstrated  pamphlets,  maps 
and  time-tables :  also  lowest  rates,  sleeping  car  tickets, 
and  baggage  checked,  apply  to 

E.  HAWLEY,  A.  G.  T.  M. 

L  H.  NUTTING,  E.  P.  A. 

349  Broadway,  or  1  Battery  Place, 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


For  Julv^September— Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
quarterly. 

Tvr  October— Quarterly  Journal  of  the  United  Breth¬ 
ren  ir  Christ. 

For  Nooember— Triangle,  Presbyterian  Visitor.  Church¬ 
man,  Lend  a  Hand  ReMrd,  Red  Man  and  Helper,  Soo»l 
Service,  the  Era. 

For  December— Sunday  School  World. 


Send  teti  cent*  in  stomp*  /or  o  copy  of  the  Southern  Paeijie 
Rice  Cook  Book,  containing  Ueo  hundred  receipt*. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  t^onfer  a  lavor  upon  the  publisher* 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  creUlt 
referring  to  TH£  EVANGELIST, 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  Story  of  the  McAII  Mission 


BY 

L0UI5E  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Mrs.  HOUGHTON,  whose  close  connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  in  France 
dates  from  its  second  year,  and  who  has  already  written  two  widely  circu¬ 
lated  books  on  the  subject,  “  Fifine”  and  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,”  went  abroad 
three  years  ago  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  best  work  of  the  Mission,  which  sends 
a  floating  chajiel  along  the  canalized  rivers  of  France  carrying  the  gospel  to  secluded 
hamlets  and  manufacturing  towns  along  the  waterways.  The  story  which  is  the 
result  of  this  study  appeared  in  a  serial  in  The  Evangelist,  and  is  now  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Fictitious  as  to  the  thread  of  the  narative,  the  characters  are 
studied  from  life  and  every  story  of  conversion  is  based  in  all  its  details  upon  actual 
occurrences.  ^ 

Ready  this  Week  Price,  One  Dollar 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  EVaNGE,L1ST 


KoT«mber  14  IHl 


Don’t  Owe  a  Dollar! 


5  to  6%  interest  Through 
the  long  and  severe  financial 
depressions  our  first-mortgages 
carefully  selected  have  stood  secure 
without  loss  to  a  single  customer  after 
aa  years’  experience.  Write,  to  us  for 
our  list  of  loans  in  the  Black-Waxy 
belt  of  Texas  and  in  Oklahoma,  and  for 
the  causes  and  proofs  of  our  success  in 
the  trying  period  between  1878-1901. 
LOANS  GUARANTEED. 

Address  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  loans, 
THB  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVESTMENT  CO. 

'  Bullitt  Building;.  PhlladelphU,  Pa. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Sx*o’\^xi.  Sxros.  cf3  Oo. 

f  HILA.,  sair  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNXOTXD  BT  PRIVATX  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 
Bay  and  eell  all  flret^laas  Invest  Tn'vrAct'twiA'ti  i 
ment  SecnrltieB  on  Commission.  Re-  XU  v  vSlUlcUl 
celve  accounts  of  Bank&  Bankers  Cor-  CAAii-wSttAo 
poratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  l9vLllf ililvB* 
favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drawn 
broad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
rawn  In  the  TT.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 

International  Checqnes.  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

I  l!>l«rii''DS  AU  CRFDIT  **ny  and  sell  Bills 

Llal  1  EiJto  vl:  vDlaDn  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
Tansfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travelers 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  4t  CO.,  London 


3/>  V  C  A  D  Ca  Ou'  Customers 
U  ¥  C  M  fV  O  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly  Will  mall  to  any  addres 
KLI^SWORTH  &  JOPiBS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,BosTON.  Chamberof  Commerce,CHiOAOO 
Home  ofBce  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 


Home  ofBce  established  1871,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 


Frederick  A.  Booth » 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RKA.Iv  BSTA.TB 


liaeh  real  estate 

Q  V  1 1  matter  wliere  It  is.  Send  de- 
8(‘ription  and  cash  price  and  get  my 
w^erfnlly  snecessful  plan.  W,  M.  OSTRAN- 
DERy  ^lorth  American  Bldg.,  riilladelpbia.  Pa. 

PINE  TRE^  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 

WILL  OPEN  NOVEMBER  14,  1901 

ALBERT  A.  LeROY 

Proprietor 


The  Leading:  Fire  Insurance  Com 
pany  of  America 


Haven’t  a  debt  in  ^  the  world. 
Happy  man.  How  about  the 
debt  you  owe  your  family?  You 
provide  for  their  present  needs. 
How  about  the  future  ?  If  you 
expend  on  them  $1,000  a  year, 
you  would  have  to  leave  them 
$35,000  invested  at  4  per  cent, 
to  furnish  $1,000  income.  You 
would  not  think  of  taking  a  six 
months’  journey,  leaving  them 
unprovided  for  during  that  brief 
time. 

A  $25,000  4  PER  CENT. 

GOLD  BOND  CONTRACT 

will  provide  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  of  $1,000  for  twenty- 
five  years  after  your  death  or  the 
maturity  of  the  endowment.  The 

AETNA  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Of  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

offers  you  this  guarantee  from 
this  day  for  an  annual  deposit 
which  is  a  small  percentage  of 
the  principal  sum. 


The  Pheonix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 
Of  Hartford,  Conn., 

Issues  Endowment  Policies  to  either 
Men  or  Women,  which  (besides  giving 
Five  other  options) 

GUARANTEE  when  the  Insured  is 
Fifty,  Sixty  or  Seventy  Years’  Old  TO 


PAY  $i,Soo  IN  CASH  FOR  EVERY  $i,ooo 


of  insurance  in  force. 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KINO,  Secretary. 

E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-President. 

A.  C.  ADAMS.  HENRY  E.  REES, 

AssL  Secretaries. 


1794 


OLDEST  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY  IN  HARTFORD 


1901 


THE 

HARTFORD 
Fire  Insurance 

COMPANY 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Has  been  doing  busi-  1704 
ness  since  the  year  *  ■  ^  * 

Has  a  CAPITAL  of  ONE  AND  ONE  QUARTER 
MILLION  DOLLARS. 

Has  a  NET  SURPLUS  of  OVER  THREE  MIL¬ 
LION  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 

Has  TOTAL  ASSETS  of  OVER  ELEVEN 
MILLION  DOLLARS. 

Has  the  LARGEST  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  any 
FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  in  the  Country. 

Has  PAID  OVER  SEVENTY-TWO  MILLION 
DOLLARS  IN  LOSSES. 


THE 

“OLD  HARTFORD” 


Age  Stability  Progress 


GEO.  L.  CHASE,  President 


P.  C.  ROYCE,  Secretary 

THOS.  TURNBULL  CHAS.  E.  CHASE 

Assistant  Secretaries 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COFRAN  &  BISSBLL,  General  Agents. 


Pacific  Department,  San  Francisco 

H.  K.  BELDEN,  Manager 
W'HirNEY  PALACHE,  Ass’t  Manager 


Metropolitan  Department,  New  York  City 

80  and  88  William  Street. 

THOS.  J,  LASHER,  Manager 
CHARLES  A.  VILADE,  Ass't  Manager 


Agencies  in  all  the  Prominent  Localities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Sample  policies,  rates  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  on  application  to 

the  Home  Office. 

JONATHAN  B.  BUNCE,  President. 

JOHN  H.  HOLCOMBE.  Vice-President,  '-w 
CHARLES  H.  LAWRENCE,  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  A.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary. 


The  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company 

Was  Chartered  in  1806. 


The  Hartford  Life  Insuran"  Company 

Has  $139  for  each  $100  Liabilities. 


The  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  every  form  of  Up-to-date  Policy. 


$21,000,000  PAID  TO  BENEFICIARIES 


252  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

GEO.  e.  KEENEY,  Pres't.  CHAS.  H.  BACALL,  Sec’y. 


Has  Strong  Indemnity , 
Pays  Losses  Promptly,  and 
Guarantees  Satisfaction. 


XUM 


XUM 


1. 
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